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Latter ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, ‘Sole Lessees. 
On Monday, January 21, and during the week, com- 
meneing at Ei o'clock, the great combination of Balfe's 
New and Popular Opera of 


BIANCA, THE BRAVO’S BRIDE, 


in conjunction with the magnificent Christmas Pantomime, 
forming an entertainment unequalled. The Opera supported 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thivlwall, Messrs. A. Laurence, H. 
ton, H. Corri, St. Albyn, 8S. Distin, Walworth, and 

Mr. W. Harrison. 

The Orchestra conducted by Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Celebrated French Dancers, Madile. Lamoureux, Madame 
Pietron, and Mons. Vandris. 

The Pantomime, with gorgeous Eastern Scenery, Magical 
Transformation, Fountain of real Water, Garden of Jewels. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. and F. Barnes, 
Tanner, Hildyard, and Harry Boleno, Clara Morgan, and 
Madame Boleno. 

Written by J. V. BRIDGMAN. Produced by Mr. 
EDWARD STIRLING. 

No Charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. 

A Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime of 
BLUE BEARD on Wednesday, January 23, at Two o'clock. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s, £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
£11s. Arrangements have been madefor parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 
nightly, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
Four ; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. “ 


PPLITRCHNIC INSTITUTION(Limited) 
NOW OPEN WITH GREAT NOVELTIES. 


Mornings, 12 to 5. Evenings,7to10, Admission, 1s. 
Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half-price’ 


Ror INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 








The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 
(BERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will COMMENCE 
for the Season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, at eight 
o'clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday 
Evening at the same hour. 

Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 

TWELVE LECTURES on FISHES, by RICHARD 
OWEN, Esq, D.C1i, F.RS., Follerian Professor of 
Ph RL To commence on Tuesday, January 22, 
at three o’clock, and to be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday (except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TWELVE on ELECTRICITY, by JOHN 
TYNDALL,’ Esq; F:2.8., Professor of Natural Fnilosophy, 
RI. To commence on Thursday, January 24, at three 
o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thursday 
except in Passion % 


TEN LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq., F.R.S. To commence on 
Saturday, January 19, at three o'clock, and to be continued 
on each succeeding Saturday at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of 
two guineas for the season, or one guinea for a single course, 

A syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 


HENRY BENCE JONES, Sec. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON IS NOW OPEN 
ut the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5, Sheng East. Morning, Ten to Five. Evening, Seven 
to 








RY ENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R,S., will commence g course of 
“TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Physiology, on 
Saturday, the 19th January, at Seven o'clock, to be con- 
‘tinued on each succeeding Saturday Evening. ‘ 
Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Trustees 
—Viscount Ranelagh and J. ©. Cobbold, Esq., M.P.—In- 
vestments daily, either in the Share, Deposit, or Land De- 
partments—three distinct divisions of business, with no 
partnership liability of any kind, investors going into any 
of the three branches they please, or all of them if they think 
fit. Prospectuses of the ninth year sent free to any part of 
the world, as money may be invested by correspondence, and 
the system is adapted for all classes of the community, 

whether for small or large investments. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
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TR ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq. 


At the AyyvaL Mzrrnmye in August, the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiams of the year 1859 rise above those of the prec: 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratif ing announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, rutining over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 
received. above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851..... - 52,673 .5 11...... 8,645 15 11 


1852....... 76,925 4 2...... 24,261 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,6389 0 2 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 130,060 11 11....... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,733 9 6...... 21,672.17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 = 8...... 23,815 15 2 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is 
an 


essional 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its. principles and advantages; and it is e 

that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences te be anticipated. 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the Ist of Jan , 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
RnR. ever A 4 A 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 








VHEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured er 
by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the f 
compass of keys, are of the best qi of tone, best work- 
manship and materia], and do not req tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case... sco eee 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators... 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ose 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 


Prize Medalist, 1851., An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 





Wuexatstone and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 


PYEAING ‘LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 


TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course 
of Ten Lectures on MAGNETIC and ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA, on Tuesday Evening, the 8th January, at 
eh o'clock, to be continued on succeeding Tuesday 
evening. 


Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum. * 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. - 


Established December, 1835. 


DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, 


John Bradbury, Esq. moet ones, Esq., MP. 
Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F. 
Richard Fall, Robert Sheppard, 
ee et an | Ran, 
Charles Good, Esq. : 
PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8.] Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 
SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860: 
Number of new policies issued during the year, 988, 


Assuring the sum Of .............0.0+5 sesccceveee £461,231 1 10 
Prod an annual income of ............... 16,053 15 7 


of 
aed total annual income, after de- 
£50,112, annual abatement in 





298,251 10 4 


20th November, 1857, may be had on by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on premiums range 
from 11 cent. to 983 == and that in one instance 
Galonien’ ten stances of the bonuses are also 

Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st of January 


are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 


from that date. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
January, 1861. 


HINESE LANGUAGE.—A Native of 
China, 








five eas warter. For further information, apply by 
rah gr TANG CHI YU, ¢are of Taveyer be pind 
60, Paternoster Row. 

N.B.—Private Lessons Half-a-Guinea cach. 


R2 YAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

SYDNEY E, Esq., R.A., will deliver THREE 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE on the Evenings of 
January 24th and 31st, and the 7th of February. 


The Lectures commence each evening at eight o’clock 








precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 
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GE CON DHA ND BOOKS. 


Now ready, post free for two stamps, DAWSON’S “ CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR FOR. DECEMBER,” 
containing 4,000 volumes of Standard Books in all classes of 
Literature, including Natwal History, Topography, Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, Illustrated Works, &c. 


Witt14m Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, B.C. Established 1809. 








({POLOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.8., will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Friday 
Morning, January 25th, et 9 o'clock. They will be continued 


on succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





THES 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
, or to any of the Society’s Agents. 
Orrices :—39, Kine Street, Cuzarsipe, E.C., Loxpoy. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 





USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

aad PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully to invite 

the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in O1L and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY. 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 
EA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE 





SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprineipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “GENUINE ™ all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 


Sold by Crossz and BLackwext, London, and all respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 





Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





EWING MACHINES. 


The Best and Chea Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 


Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months freeof charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 
Grover and Baker Machine a eT. © 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

” vm Boudoir “do, 1010 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, H ing, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 


free) from their great central Depdt, 144, High Holbo 
ondon; or from the Branch Depét. ¥- 








S W. SILVER and Co,’s GUTFITTING 
je WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, ao, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
ey of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &e., 
to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





Nee TIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
Geology, Mi Beg Sd gee to facilitate ~ Study of 
. r y, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 4, 

10, 20, 50, to 100 a Thay also Single ens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, G Maps, Models, 
Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 


Instruction is given in Geology and 


—Practical 
Mineralogy Ly Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
BA by an experienced writer, 


Address T. H., News Rooms, 153, Cheapside, B.C. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


wt 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Oren Damty rrom Exreven to Tureen; Sarurpays, rrom 12 To 2.—Susscrirtion, Five SHiiuimes 


FOR A YEAR. 


REY. 8. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





Six PAINTINGS, among which are a 
Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by es Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter tman ; 

with figures, by Moucheron ; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Mouch ; £50 for B ; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 








ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free andsafe per post. 





Money Orders to Jonx Brywert, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s, Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by THomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. 








OBIN HOOD. The New and 


highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, Beate, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 


L URLINE. 

W. V. WALLACE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 





The New Orrra by 





OSE OF CASTILLE. The 
most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. : 


Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, ayp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices ané 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





PJABMONTOMs. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 





public. 


published price. 

















ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public aad private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when complete, will he the onLy Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can™@ obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “Tue, Lirerary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction from the 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of ““ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “ The Educational 
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ROOTH’S, 











THE UNITED 
CHURTON’S 


LIBRARIES, 
, AND HO 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries, 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 








DG@SON’S, 


The following List of New Books will show that every New Work of interest is immediately taken :— 


Lord Auckland's Diaries 
Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke 
M *s Physical Geography. Aew Edition 
reatest of the Plantagenets 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography 
Scripture Lands, by Drew 
Bruin, by Captain Mayne Reid 
Bremer'’s Two Years in Switzerland 
Hazlitt’s a gee 
Will Adams in J 
Gosse’s pean. of 3 Natural History 
Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs 
Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins 
The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett 
H *s Bampton Lectures 
by the Author of “‘ Dr. Antonio” 
Gouger’s Captivity in Burmah 
The Horse and his Rider, by Sir F. B. Head 
Blunt's Essays, contributed to the Quarterly 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
Forster's Debate on the Grand Remonstrance 
Darwin's Origin of Species 
Life on Earth, by John Phillips 
Bree’s Examination on “ Darwin's Ori 
The House on the Moor, by the pon ad of 
- so sl 
utt’s History of Ital 
Elkerton Rectory, a Sequel to “Twenty 
Yearsin the Church,” by the Rey. J. Pycroft 
Faithful for Ever, by Coventry Patmore 
Strickland’s Old Friends and New Acquaint- 
ances, Second Series 
Studies from Life, by the Author of “John 
Halifax” 
All Round the Wrekin, by White 
White's History of England 
Roberts's Autumn in Spain 
High Places, by G. J. Lowth 
Paul Ferroll, and the Sequel, by Mrs. Clive 
The French under Arms, by Blanchard 
Jerrold 


Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph le 
Maistre, 1811-17, 2 tomes 

Mémoires de Madame Elisabeth de France 

Rome Contemporaine, par About 

Bibliothéque des Mémoires 

Préli s de la Question Romaine de M. 
About, par F. P. de la Gattina 

Souvenirs du Marquis du Valfons 

Contes a Dormir Debout, par Vitu 

Cours de Littérature Dramatique, par St. 
Marc Girardin, 4 tomes 

Histoire du Casse Noisette, par Alex. Dumas 

Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud 

Les Commentaires 
Ferney 


Les Moines @Occident, par le Comte de} Bombonnel, le Tireur de Pantheres 


Montalembert 
La Route de Varennes, par Alex, Dumas 
L’ Afrique da Nord, par Jules Gérard 


Les Guepes, par Alphonse Karr. Nowvelle| Mémoires et Correspondance du Prince 


Edition 
Les Dames Vertes, par George Sand 
Excursions dans !'Inde, par Louis Deville 
De Paris a Baden, par P, I, Stahl 


d'un Soldat—Voltaire &| Le Salon du Diable, par le Comtesse Dash 


The Dead Shot—The Long Run, by Dr. 


Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham 
Urquhart’s History of the Lebanon 

Lord Carnarvon’s Druses of Lebanon 

My Life, by an Old Maid—Valentine Duval 
Bishop of Oxford's Addresses 

The Parish Pastor, by Whatzly 

Wits and Beaux of Society 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeaffreson 


of Redclyffe” 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires 


Schmidt 


Lord Elgin's Mission te China 

The Eagle’s Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, 

by Alfred Wills 

Tindall’s Glaciers of the Alps 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 

Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time 

20 Yearsin the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee 

Wilson’s Diary during the French Invasion 
in Russia 

The Semi-Attached Couple 

The Semi-Detached House 

False and True—Easton and its Inhabitants 

Lucile, by Owen Meredith—Pardoe's Life 
Struggle 

Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI 

The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot 

Forster's Arrest of the Five Members 

Sir Robert Wilson’s Letters from Russia 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote 

Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock 

Tewn and Forest—The Tin Box 

Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope 

The Cottages of the Alps—Miriam May 


Histoire de Nelson, d’apres les Dépeches 
Officielles, par E, Forgus 

Mémoires de Marguérite de Valois, par C. 
Caboche 

L’Ecolier de Walter Scott, Pichot 

Barnave, par Jules J earns ee des Papes 

Les Quatre Saisons, par Louis Feydeau 

Une Vie d'Artiste, par A. Dumas 

Lettres Satyriques et Critiques, par H. Babou 

Monsieur de Boisdhyver, par Champfleury 

Lescure. Les Maitresses du Regent 

Courses dans les Pyrénées—S 


Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb 

Owgan Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Matthews 

The Odes of Horace, translated by Theo- 

Lady Charlotte Pepys’ Journey on a Plank 
Bonnes 


Looking at Life, by G. A. 
Letters of Hannah 


Macaulay 

Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. 
Hopes and Fears, by the Author of “ The Heir | How we 
Goethe in 
Historical 
The Skeleton in the Cupboard, by Lady Scott | Riccardi’s Autobiography 
Rosa von Tannenburg, from the German of | Three Hundred Sonnets, by M. F. Tupper 
Gilfillan’s Alpha and 


Chronicles of the Crutch, by Blanchard Jerrold | Young’s Province of Reason 
Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy, by 


Schimmel usings 
Mrs. Gretton’s Englishwoman in Italy 
The Queens of Society, by Wharton 


Jowett, 
Hayes's Arctic Boat Journey 
latonic Dialogues 


Owen on Palewontology—Life of Malone 
Tastivation Lectures 


FRENCH. 


dore Martin 
from Kiev to Eaux- 
A. Sala 
More to Zachary 
Gaskell 
the Autumn of ee . 
by H. Noel Humphreys 
eetions of William IV. 
of an Italian Rebel 


Penninck's Sacred M 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JAN. 19, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


ELLICOTT’S HULSEAN LECTURES.* 


Mr. Exticorr is already favourably known to 
the theological student by his extremely care- 
ful, though somewhat prolix, commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul. He there confines 
himself almost entirely to a critical discussion 
of the Greek text, and, though the reader may 
not always agree with his conclusions, he fur- 
nishes ample data for his own correction. The 
object of the present work is more ambitious. 
It is to furnish a connected view of the life of 
our Lord, and, at the same time, to supply an 
answer to the many objections which have been 
raised against the accuracy of the sacred his- 
torians. Mr. Ellicott is not, however, satisfied 
with defending the general accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the gospel narrative; he 
fights manfully, though the intelligent reader 
will hardly think successfully, for every, even 
the minutest, detail. Thus, to take the crucial 
instance of the healing of the blind men :— 

** Tt is difficult,” he tells us, *‘ to account for 
this seeming discrepancy, as there is not only 
a difference between St. Matthew and the 
second and third Evangelists as to number, but 
between St. Luke and the first and second as 
to time. Perhaps one of the blind men, Bar- 
timzeus, was better known, and thus his cure 
more particularly specified. If we add to this 
the further supposition, that the one who is 
mentioned at our Lord’s entry into Jericho as 
having learnt from the crowd who it was that 
was coming into the city, was not healed then, 
but in company with another sufferer when 
our Lord was leaving the city, we have perhaps 
the most probable solution of the difficulty that 
has yet been proposed.” 

ow, we venture to ask Mr. Ellicott whether, 
if he met with a similar discrepancy in any 
ordinary works on history, he would ever think 
of seeking for a ‘‘soltion of the difficulty ” 
other than the very obvious fact that one of 
the writers had committed a slight inaccuracy 
in a minor point of detail. His own explana- 
tion is certainly more ingenious than many we 
have seen, but it is so ingenious that it admits, 
mutatis mutandis, of easy application to the 
most glaring and obvious contradiction. It is 
not in this way that the substantial truth of 
the gospel narrative can long be defended in a 
critical and philosophical age. The burning 
words of those who were “full of the Holy 
Ghost,” the marvellous harmony into which 
the different aspects of our Lord’s character— 
80 variously pourtrayed by the four Evangelists 
—all ultimately blend, the simple, artless, 
truthful style of the whole narrative: these, 
and not a series of minute circumstantialities, 
are what assure the candid and reverent reader 
that we have here the very words of Him who 
“‘spake as never man spake,” the true recital 
of those works, “‘ the fame” of which “ went 
abroad throughout all that land.” The cir- 
cumstances under which the gospels were 
written would lead us to expect a substantial 
agreement as to matters of fact, a deep spiritual 
insight into the character of our Lord, and 
both these we most undoubtedly find. But to 
suppose a special interposition of God’s Holy 
Spirit in recalling every minute incident of the 
events recorded, seems to us as irreverent as it 
18 gratuitous. Such a thing is only consistent 
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with the idea of verbal inspiration; it is 
Mohammedan, not Christian ; it savours of the 
bondage of the letter, not of the freedom of 
the spirit. To show how impossible it is for 
any man of sound scholarship and candid 
judgment consistently to carry through such a 
theory, we need only quote Mr. Ellicott’s own 
words when speaking of the number of angels 
present at the sepulchre after our Lord’s re- 
surrection :— 

“The question of the number of the angels pre- 
sent at the sepulchre possibly admits of some sort 
of explanation similar to those already adopted in 
not unlike cases, and founded on the assumption 
that one was the chief speaker, and that to him 
attention was particularly directed. It is, however, 
perhaps more probable that in the present case the 
difference is to be referred to the special excitement 
of the time, and the perturbed state of the 
observers.” 

The bias of the author's mind would evidently 
lead him to adopt the former explanation, but 
in this case his sound sense prevails over his 
preconceived notions, and for once he adopts a 
mode of interpretation which, in the earlier 
passages of his work, he has employed every 
expedient to avoid. Once, however, admit the 
possibility of such an interpretation, and it is 
surely as applicable to such cases as the miracle 
of the blind man, or the misquotations from 
the Old Testament, as to the appearance of the 
angels. In fact, the whole question of ‘ the 
reconciliation of apparent discrepancies” then 
becomes a matter of critical and_ historical 
investigation rather than of theological fence. 


But it is a more agreeable task to point out 
the merits than the defects of Mr. Ellicott’s 
work. These lectures are, to a certain extent, 
a reaction against the rash criticism of the last 
century and a half; but, notwithstanding the 
exaggerated desire to ‘reconcile discrepancies,” 
we must confess that we prefer even this mode 
of treatment to the unfriendly criticism which 
would discover an error or a misrepresentation 
in almost every line of the sacred narrative. 
There have been even Christian writers who 
have treated the New Testament as they would 
never have presumed to treat Thucydides or 
Gibbon. Commencing with the assertion that 
it was their intention to discuss the Bible as 
they would discuss any other book, they have 
often conducted their inquiries in a spirit of 
captious criticism, which convicts them of the 
grossest unfairness and partiality. The present 
writer, even when his conclusions admit of 
most question, has at least taken great pains 
in forming them. Of adversesystems he is by 
no means ignorant, nor does he usually launch 
out into those furious invections against his 
opponehts, in which ‘“ orthodox” writers ap- 
pear to consider it their special privilege to 
indulge. Of modern German literature he has 
made considerable use, especially of the works 
of -Neander, Ewald, Ebrard, Lange, and 
Wieseler. If not brilliant or profound, he is at 
least painstaking and accurate. If deficient 
in width of view, he certainly possesses the 
art of condensation, and has presented us with 
a volume which it would be by no means easy 
to parallel, as a brief summary of both the 
events and difficulties of the gospel history. 

The first lecture is introductory, and is 
mainly occupied with the characteristics of the 
four Gospels. These are well summed up in a 
note :— 

“In regard of (1) the external features and 
characteristics, we are perhaps warranted in saying 
that (a) the point of view of the first gospel is 
mainly Israelitic; of the second, Gentile; of the 
rans — ; of the fourth, mete ;—that (>) 
the gen and, so to sti .0 
the is mainly Oriental “tthe rede : men; 
of the third, Greek; of the fourth, spiritual ;—that 





(c) the style of the first is stately and rhythmical ; of 
the second, terse and precise ; of the third, calm and 
copious ; of the fourth, artless and: colloquial ;—that 
(a) the most striking characteristic of the first is 
symmetry ; of the compression; of the 
third, order ; of the fourth, system ;—that (e) the 
thought and language of the first are both 
Hebraistic ; of the third, beth Hellenistic; while in 
the second, the thought is often Occidental, though 
the language is Hebraistic; and in the fourth, 
the language Hellenistic, but the theught 
Hebraistic. Again (2) in respect of subject- 
matter, and contents we may say perhaps (a) 
that in the first gospel we have narrative; in 
the second, memoirs ; in the third,. history ; in the 
fourth, dramatic portraiture ;—(b) that in the first 
we have often the record of events in their accom- 
plishment; in the second, events in their detail; in 
the third, events in their connection ; in the fourth, 
events in relation to the teaching springing from : 
them ;—that thus (c) in the first we more often 
meet with the notice of impressions; in the — 
of facts; in the third, of motives; in the fourth, o 
words spoken ; and that lastly (d), the record of the 
first is mainly collective and antithetical ; of 
the second, graphic and circumstantial; of the 
third, didactic and reflective; of the fourth, selee- 
tive and supplemental. We may (3) conclude by 
saying that in respect of the portraiture of our 
Lord, the first gospel presents Him to us mainly as 
the Messiah ; the second, mainly as the God-man ; 
the third, as the Redeemer ; the fourth, as the only- 
begotten Son of God.” 

Much of this is fanciful, but it is at the 
same time so suggestive, that it is worth quoting 
at length. The second lecture includes the 
perivd of our Lord’s birth andinfancy. Here, 
as in the subsequent lectures, the account of 
St. Luke is very properly taken as the chrono- | 
logical basis of the narrative. The thirt 
evangelist is the only one who expressly assets 
that, ‘‘ having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first,” it is his intentwon 
to write in order, and we cannot but regard 
the attempt to vindicate the ‘ order” observed 
m the events recorded by St. Luke, from chap. 
ix. 51 to xviii. 14, as one of the most successful. 
portions of the present work. The opening ~ 
story of the third gospel is not unreasonably 
supposed to have been taken, either mediately 
or immediately, from the lips of the Virgin 
Mary herself. The sudden transition in the 
style, from the elaborate structure of the pre- 
face to the simple, artless narrative of the first 
two chapters, the introduction of the sacred \ 
canticles, the complete isolation of this portion 
of the gospel from what immediately follows 
in the third chapter, would all seem to point 
to the conclusion that the blessed Virgin was, 
to use the expression of Mr. Ellicott, “ her 
son’s first evangelist.” ‘The truthfulness of 
the two inspired canticles is well defended, - 
though it may be suggested in passing that the 
the words “ discreditable,” ‘ unreasonable,’ 
“wretched,” &c., do not strengthen the 
author’s argument, while they are not un- 
likely to prejudice his opponents against 1t :— 

“We need not pause on this inspired greeting, 


sponse by the Virgin, save to protest against the 
discreditable, and, to use the mildest term, the un- 
reasonable, attempts that have been made to throw 
doubt on the credibility é = — — by 
appealing to the impro ty 0 

iyrical p> Ai on the part of Mary and 
Lyrical effusions! What! are we to say that this 
strange and unlooked-for a the part of = 


f any two matrons of Israel that mi 
unexpectedly under the terebinths of Hebron? Are 
we so utterly to believe in those wretched Epicurean 
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salutation of the elder matron is true to the princi- 
of our common nature when subjected to the 
i influences ; every cadence of the Virgin’s 
hymn is in most life-like accordance with all we 
know of the speaker, and with all we can imagine of 
the circumstances of this momentous greeting.” 
The early Judzan ministry is the subject of 
the third lecture. This commences with the 
cleansing of the Temple at our Lord’s first 
Passover (March a.v.c. 781, according to the 
date of Wieseler), and ends with the miracle 
at the pool of Bethesda :— 


“This” (the miracle at the pool of Bethesda) 
“is the turning-point in the 1 history. Up to 
this time the preaching of our Lord at Jerusalem 
and in Judea has met with a certain degree of 
toleration, and in many cases even of acceptance ; 
but after this all becomes changed. Henceforth the 
city of David is no meet or safe abode for the Son 
of David; the earthly house of His heavenly 
Father is no longer a secure hall of audience for the 
preaching of the Eternal Son. . Abruptly, 
as it would seem, perhaps only a day or two after 
this eventful Sabbath, the Lord leaves Jerusalem, to 
return to His old home in Galilee—there, alas! to 
meet with a yet sadder rejection, and to withdraw 
from hands more savage and murderous than those 
even of the Pharisees of Jerusalem.” 


Our Lord’s stay at Jerusalem and in Judea 
had not been continuous. In December of the 
year 781 he appears to have returned into 
Galilee, through Samaria, and there performed 
his second miracle—that of healing the son of 
the Capcrnaite nobleman. (The first miracle 
had occurred before the commencement of the 
present period.) After a brief stay, He went 
‘up again to Jerusalem at the time of a festival 
Yyahn v. 1), probably that. of Purim, but, 
owing to the malignity of the Jews, He appears 
to have left the city almost immediately after- 
wards. ‘This brings us to the end of the fifth 
chapter of St. John. Of the Judean portion 
of our Lord’s early ministry, it is curious that 
there are no traces in any of the three synop- 
ti<al gospels, though Mr. Ellicott refers to the 
Galilean portion of it (Matt. iv. 12—17), with 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. 

The next two lectures embrace the ministry 
in Galilee, a period (if we adopt Wieseler’s 
chronology) extending over somewhat more 
than six months, viz., from March 26, a.v.c. 
782, to the middle of October in the same year. 
Though occupying little more than a single 
chapter (John vi. 1—vii. 9) in the gospel 
of St. John, this portion of our Lord's 
life — the great body of their narrative 
to the three Evangelists (Matt. iv. 18— 
xviii. 35, Mark i. 16—ix. 50, Luke iv. 16—ix. 
50). Mr. Ellicott divides this portion into two 
— periods—the ministry in Eastern 

ee, extending over not quite three weeks, 
and that in Northern Galilee, occupying nearly 
six months, The former commences with our 
Lord’s rejection on His a ce in the 


8 e at Nazareth, the latter ends with 
His return to Capernaum. The dividin 

point is the miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand. The contrasts between these two 


periods are well brought out. First, there is 


evidence of a progressive nature in our Lord's 
work :— 


© At a — seen that our blessed Master 
was mercifully pleased to confine His teaching and 
His deeds of love and mercy mainly to ra fg 
vinee which could now alone be reckoned as the 
land of the old theocracy. From Judea He 
departed only when the malignity of Seribe and 
Pharisee rendered that favoured land no longer a 
safe testing-place for its Redeemer and its God. 
Then, and not till then, followed the ministry in 
the eastern, and, as it would seem, more Judaised 
portion of Galilee. In due and mysterious order 
sacceeded those missionary. labours in frontier 








lands, where the Gentile element was mainly, if not 
in some cases exclusively, prevalent.” 

Mr. Ellicott even inclines to the opinion 
that our Lord passed the Gentile frontier, and, 
in his view, adduces the reading, jaée dc 
3d; (Mark vii. 31), which isfoundin the Codex 
Vaticanus and Codex Beze. But there is a 
further contrast in the character of our Lord’s 
ministry during these two periods. The 
ministry in Eastern Galilee is remarkable for 
the number and importance of the miracles 
recorded,. that in Northern Galilee for the 
comparative absence of them. This is contrary 
to what we might have at first expected, for 
we might have supposed that our Lord’s 
wonder-working power was more likely to 
affect the half-Gentile inhabitants of this 
frontier district than the calmer influences of 
His teaching, and that so it was more likely to 
be exerted. But the apparent strangeness of 
the fact is illustrated by what had already 
taken place at Nazareth :—‘t And He did not 
many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief” (Matt. xiii. 58). Thus it appears 
that our Lord’s power of working miracles was 
partly dependent upon the faith of those among 
whom He ministered, and this we may reason- 
ably suppose to have been less as He approached 
more nearly to the scenes of Gentile worship. 

With regard to the earlier portion of our 
Lord’s ministry in Galilee, it is well known 
that the order of events in St. Matthew differs 
considerably from that in St. Mark and St. 
Luke. The explanation given by Mr. Ellicott 
is very simple and satisfactory :— 

“The seeming want of order in St. Matthew can 
be very readily accounted for by observing that, in 
this portion of, his gospel, the evangelist appears to 
have wittingly adopted a peculiar arrangement, viz., 
a separation into different groups of the discourses 
of our Lord and the historical events with which 
they stand in connection, and that such an arrange- 
ment almost necessarily precludes strict chronolo- 

ical adjustments. However perplexing we may 

eem such a phenomenon in a that in other 
parts appears mainly to follow a regular and chrono- 
logical order—however we may be tempted to 
speculate on the causes which led to it, this much 
appears certain, that such an arrangement does exist, 
and can be easily verified, if we examine the peculiar 
structure of the portion of the gospel which begins 
with the fifth and closes with the thirteenth chapter. 
We see, for example, that on the one hand, we have 
three large F gram containing discourses, viz., the 
sermon on mount, the apparently grouped and 
collected instructions which our Lord addressed to 
the twelve previous to their mission, and the collec- 
tion of the parables in the thirteenth chapter ; and, 
on the other hand, that we have a large ion 
of miracles related in the eighth and ninth chapters, 
which comprise, with scarcely any exception, the 
scattered events of the period preceding the sending 
out of the twelve, after which the narrative pro- 
ceeds in strict chronological order. When we add 
to this the concluding observation, that singularly 
enough, we find in several instances careful notices 
of place exactly when the order of time seems most 

i it seems almost impossible to resist the 
conviction that the first evangelist was by no means 
ny mgr with the correct order of events, but 
that he designedly departed from it, and directed 
his first attention to his Master’s preaching during 
this momentous period, and then grouped together 
the nearly contemporary events and miracles with 
such notices of place as should guard against any 
possibility of misconception.” 

The period which intervenes between our 
Lord’s final departure from Capernaum and 
the work of the last Passover has often been 
considered (as, e.g., by De Wette, Schleier- 
macher, and others) to present insuperable 
difficulties to those who maintain the no- 
logical order of St. Luke's narrative. This, 
under the title of “‘ The Journeyings toward 
Jerusalem,” is the subject of Mr. Ellicott’s 





sixth lecture. The facts are simply these: A 
large portion of St. Luke's (viz., from 
chap. ix. 5, to chap. xviii. 14), though clearly 
relating to the present period, is almost entirely 
unique, the accounts again becoming parallel 
at chapter xviii. 15. Besides this peculiarity, 
the notes of time and place are extremely 
scanty, and, were this the only account exist- 
ing, no one would suspect that it related the 
events of more than one journey to Jerusalem. 
This being the case, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that a German critic (De Wette) has, 
with his accustomed hardiness, pronounced this 
portion of the evangelist’: second “eine 
unchronologische und unhistorische Zusam- 
menstellung.” Mr. Ellicott’s explanation is as 
follows: There were three journeyings toward 
Jerusalem. The first was at Feast of 
Tabernacles (John vii. 10). To this is referred 
Luke ix. 51. The second stopped short at 
Bethany (John x. 40; xi. 1). To this is 
referred the notice in Luke xiii, 22. Instead 
of actually entering Jerusalem, our Lord ap- 
oe occasion to have retired to 

phraim (John xi. 54): From this place (the 
exact situation of which is unknown), He may 
have proceeded still further north, a supposi- 
tion which would rE A us with a very pro- 
bable explanation of 2 xvii. 11; “ And it 
came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he 
passed through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee.” This passage would thus refer to 
our Lord’s third and final journey to Jeru- 
salem, at the Feast of the Passover. One 
difficulty remains. Does not our Lord’s pre- 
sence at Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion (John x. 22), compel us to admit a fourth 
journey? This is very properly regarded by 
Mr. Ellicott not as a distinct visit, but as 
having occurred during a continuous stay at 
the Holy City, which lasted from the Feast of 
Tabernacles to the departure beyond the 
Jordan, noticed in John x. 40. 

These journeyings toward Jerusalem, together 
with the ministry in Galilee, are supposed to 
have taken up a period of a year and eleven 
days (viz., from March 26, a.v.c. 782, the date 
of our Lord’s rejection at Nazareth, to April 
6, A.v.c. 783, the date of the last Passover), 
thus constituting ‘‘the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” The whole period of the ministry is 
calculated at abcuttwo years and three months, 
viz., from the close of 27 a.p. (780 A.v.c.), or 
the beginning of 28 a.p., to the last Passover, 
in 30 A.D. 

The two remaining lectures treat of the 
last Passover and the forty days. Mr. Ellicott’s 
general view of these periods is so much in 
accordance with that of other English com- 
mentators, that it is mot necessary to dwell on 
it. Perhaps the most peculiar part of his 
account is that which refers the story of 
the woman taken in adultery to the events of 
the Holy Week. In accordance with four of 
the cursive manuscripts, this is sup- 
posed rightly to belong to the end of the 21st 
chapter of St. Luke. Besides, according with 
the style of the third evangelist, there is a 
peculiar appropriateness in referring it to this 
place, as the event recorded would then fall on 
the Tuesday of the Holy Week, the same day 
on which our Lord had already been four 
times e to questions ~ similarly 
casuistical nature. First came the uestion, 
‘** By what authority doest thou these things ? : 
then the still more malicious inquiry, “‘ Is it 
lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not?” 
thirdly, we have the question of the Sadducees, 
touching the resurrection; fourthly, that of 
the lawyer Chane perhaps with very different 
intention from the rest), ‘* Master, which is 


the great commandment im the law?” and 
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lastly, if we accept the suggestion of our 
author, the shameless attempt to cast an 
imputation on our Lord’s moral teaching by 
presenting to Him the alternative of sanction- 
Ing an act of cruelty, or of abrogating the 
Mosaic law. There is little else in these two 
lectures which requires special mention. The 
supernatural character of the darkness at our 
Lord’s crucifixion is, as might be expected, 
defended, and we think with justice, against 
the attacks of modern critics. In the account 
of the appearances after the resurrection, there 
is little peculiar, except that the appearance 
mentioned in Matthew xxviii., 16, 17, is 
identified with that alluded to in the epistle to 
the Corinthians, as having been vouchsafed to 
more than 500 brethren at once :— 

“Tt is true that St. Matthew only specifies the 
eleven as having gone to the appointed mountain, 
but the solemn character of the twice-repeated 
promise on the morning of the resurrection, com- 
bined with the fact that our Lord had appeared 
twice previously to the collected apostles, renders it 
highly probable that the term was here not intended 
to be understood as exclusive.” 

We cannot dismiss these lectures without 
expressing our regret at the predisposition, 
so constantly evinced, to adopt the more 
popular view of a passage, apparently for no 
other reason than because it is the more 
popular. Thus, notwithstanding the plain 
intimations of the scripture narrative, we are 
told that when the Baptist sent to inquire, 
“Art Thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another ?” he can not really have doubted 
the divine character of our Lord’s mission. 

gain, ‘‘ sound expositions,” ‘“‘sound com- 
ments,” ‘ sound remarks,” are the expressions 
continually lavished on those who have adopted 
the traditional view of a disputed passage. 
Tf this cant term means “true,” we have no 
objection to it, provided that the author, 
after due investigation, believes the interpre- 
tation in question to be the “sound” one; 
but we do most earnestly protest against pre- 
Judicing theological issues by their agreement 
or disagreement with the opinions of those 
respectable, but generally unthinking, persons 
who are usually known as “‘sound theologians.” 
This is to substitute what has well been called 
a “‘ godless orthodoxy,” for the patient inves- 
tigation of truth. Nor, if style be any 
criterion of thought, do we think that a well- 
disciplined mind would have so frequently 
availed itself of such exclamations as “‘ Oh!” 
“Alas!” “Oh, no!” Those who think 
deeply have not the habit of regarding the 
views of their opponents with such extreme 
horror as to find the ordinary terms of lan- 
Se for the expression of their 

erences. 

But notwithstanding these defects, and this 
unmistakable one-sidedness of view, we have no 
hesitation in recommending Mr. Ellicott’s 
work as well worthy of occupying a place on 
the shelves of a theological library. 





THE WORLD'S VERDICT.* 


Twat this novel possesses power, nobody will 
deny. Whence that power comes, few will 
agree. That it is a wholesome power, still 
fewer will maintain. It is an analysis of pas- 
sion which will scarcely prove attractive to a 
healthily constituted mind, however it may 
tickle the misanthropic, or gratify the morbid. 
It contains a moral, the truthfulness of which 
society will endorse, because the moral endorses 
the claims of society. It is written to prove 
that an inevitable retribution awaits any breach 
of social laws, and at the same time it is per- 





* The World's Verdict. In 3 vols, By the Author of 


“The Morals of Mayfair,” (Hurst and Blackett.) 1860. 


| vaded by a tone of subtle irony which hints 
| that those laws are as capriciously enacted as 
| they are Tigorously executed, and that their 
| penalties are most commonly laid upon those 
| who are condemned by the letter rather than 
|by the spirit. It is this irony which will 
| undoubtedly cause “The World’s Verdict” to 
| be branded with the stigma of immorality. 
| Although the author shows with ruthless 
| accuracy that offences against the world’s pro- 
priety are invariably punished, he contrives by 
the colouring of his analysis to enlist our 
sympathies most decidedly on behalf of the 
offenders. 

We must disclose a portion of the story in 
order to make our criticism intelligible, and 
we feel the less scruple, jn doing so, because 
the strength of the novel*lies quite as much in 
delineation of character and in dialogue as 
in the plot. George Rutherford is a young 
painter, of a kind, unhappily, not often 
discovered beyond the regions of fiction. He 
is enthusiastic about the glories of his art; he 
has an intense appreciation of moral beauty, 
and of the duties of human life; he is animated 
by a fervent desire to live the life of a clear- 
sighted poet, where impurity and all else that 
would interfere with the moral ——s of his 
existence are—not banished, but unknown. 
But like most men of a similar temper, George 
Rutherford feels that the complement of his 
nature is not entirely self-contained, that he 
has affections which imperatively call for an 
outward object on which to exercise their 
force, that he has sympathies which can only 
be soothed by contact with those of some other. 
The author has here no doubt given us the 
true artistic temperament in all its fulness and 
all its purity, a temperament of which the 
cynical will refuse to credit the existence, and 
of which the most enthusiastic have to deplore 
the rarity. He has, therefore, availed himself, 
almost in excess, of that. prerogative of the 
novelist, to draw characters on as large a scale 
as may be, provided they are symmetrical in 
their various parts. So long as this prerogative 
is conceded, we cannot justly complain of an 
author who exercises it. George Rutherford’s 
character is of almost preternatural nebleness 
and loftiness. As might have been supposed, 
he is singularly unsuspicious of the absence of 
these qualities in others, and he becomes the 
husband of a beautiful, but selfish and false 
woman. Shortly after their marriage he 
discovers her in a shameful intrigue, and 
he swears never to see her more—an oath 
which he does not break. Unfortunately for 
him, the Divorce Bill was not yet passed, and 
he had no means of breaking the tie which 
legally bound him to Laura Bellayne. Being 
more of a philosopher than a lawyer, he con- 
siders himself free before Heaven, in spite of 
the opinion of society and the red-tapism 
of odaiitien courts. He is encouraged in 
this view by a friend, who seems quite to have 
forgotten that though ‘‘ marriages are made in 
heaven,” they cannot be un-made there, but 
only in Westminster Hall. Although for some 
time after the miserable dénowement of his 
marriage, George felt his yearning for compan- 
ionship apparently extinguished, the acquaint- 
ance which he casually made of a pretty fair- 
haired and friendless girl, or rather child, who, 
at the time of her luckless meeting with the 
artist, was a pupil-governess in a school at 
Brighton, revives this feeling in its full vigour. 
George soon discovers that he is in love, and 
at once begins to strive with the growing pas- 
sion, which, as he well knows, can only end in 
disgrace and misery. As is usual gee 
| crisis, the very opposition supports ev 
| which it sieastin'tS coed, and the more he 
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resists the fatal sentiment the more strongly 
does it become his master. He thinks of 
the childishness of -his new ion, of the 
crime of his loving, and of leading her to love; 
but the more he thinks the more he loves. As 
for wronging Lily in the vulgar way, such a 
foul idea never enters his mind. He is incapable 
of taking any step of which his intellect does 
not approve. There are men who could bring 
themselves to be guilty of murder or seduction, 
or any gross crime, but yet could only venture 
upon it after they had, by some tortuous pro- 
cess of reasoning, deluded themselves into the 
conviction that there existed an excuse or even 
an actual justification. George Rutherford is 
this nature, and though his offence is one 
rather against conventionalivy than natural 
morality, his necessity for a conviction of the 
understanding is just as great as in the extreme 
case alluded to. He therefore plunges into the 
vortex of fallacies so commonly prevalent 
amongst men deficient in self-control, and 
after proving to his own satisfaction that a few 
words repeated by a gentleman in a white 
garment do not, and cannot, constitute that 
union of souls which alone constitutes i 

in the sight of Heaven, after dwelling upon 

friendles¢ness of poor Lily, after convincing 
himself that he could never attain any ex~ 
cellence in his art without some such com- 
panionship as hers, he persuades his under- 
standing to endorse a proceeding which, as it 
had its roots in bad ground, so it bore fruit of 
bitterness and death. Without, therefore, 
informing his unhappy victim that he was 
already married, he intimated to her that 
circumstances would prevent their union for 
some time to come, and prevailed upon her to 
live with him, under the guardianship of his 
sister, till these hostile cireumstances had 
vanished. Of course this state of things was 
conventionally criminal. His wife was still 
living, and he was engaged to another woman. 
The marriage that had been made in the House 
of God had not been unmade in the House of 
Lords. What the world’s verdict would be 


was plain enough, and the ity enacted by 
that verdict was inevi . George was 
always filled with miserable a nsions lest 


Lily should discover the true state of things ; 
re he was not long in — that the 
Divorce Bill, on which his fate depended, 
might not pass for years to come, in which 
hope deferred would have had time to blight 
his existence. Lily was unhappy because she 
saw George so. His sister Janet, to whose 
notions the whole action was as re t and 
detestable as anything could be, looked on in 
gloomy disapprobation, and felt'that a voleano 
was under their feet. Finally the dénowement 
came. Lily discovered the horrible secret, but 
could not tear herself away. The world looked 
coldly upon her, and her punishment became 
greater than she could bear. She gradually 
pined away and died. : 

Our readers must not take this for a full 
account of the plot. It isa mere outline of 
the most prominent portion of it, but adequate 
to illustrate our view’ of the entire novel. 
Surely the moral must satisfy both those who 
are staunch subjects of conventional rule, and 
those who dare to rebel against it. George 
Rutherford transgressed the world’s canons, 
and he was punished with the greatest promp- 
titude and the sternest severity. At the same 
time, we are told be ca rte that those 
canons were absurd, at punishment 
unjust and unmerited. Much skill is displayed 
in the picture of/ Lily’s death, and George's 
remorse, before and after; and the analysis of 
George's self- ion in the beginning of 
the third v is painfully minute and 
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truthful. The character of Lily is also highly 
natural and probable; the author is nowhere 
more effective in his irony than in contrasting 
her sweetness and simplicity and tender affec- 
tion, with the Cyprian attractions of Laura 
Bellayne, on whom, in spite of her vices, the 
world always looked with more or less admi- 
ration. 

However, we must not flinch from expressing 
@ conviction that the general tendency of the 
work is morbid and unsound. It reminds us 
very strongly of a well-known fiction by the 
younger Dumas, the ‘“‘ Dame aux Perles,” both 
in its moral and in its point. There as here 
the hero is an artist. There as here we have 
much talk about the union of minds before 
Heaven. There as here the story. ends 
with the untimely death of the heroine. 
Of course we must make allowance for the 
difference in conventional notions, and there 
is an element of grossness in the “‘ Dame 
aux Perles” which is entirely absent in the 
“‘ World’s Verdict.” But the result of both is 
radically the same. The reader .closes the 
volume in a state of morbid dissatisfaction 
with society and himself, which is most dele- 
terious in its effects. 

We cannot, therefore, conclude without a 
modified protest against the general doctrine 
which the author of the work before us is 
inculeating. We say modified, because un- 

estionably there are very many cases where 





the world’s verdict is flagitiously short-sighted 
and absurd. The judgment of society is like 
that of a jury. Frequently, the verdict of a 
jury is against all evidence and against all 
common sense, and more than once has this 
great institution of our country been found 
— wanting. But on the whole, thought- 
men are agreed to revere it and to maintain 
it. So with the more complex and more stupid 
jury of society. Its verdict is constantly 
ing given in a way which is entirely repug- 
nant to all the best feelings of our nature  * 
frequently acquits the guilty and punishes the 
innocent. Individual victims of this perver- 
sion of all law and right justly excite our com- 
— and sympathy, but in the present 
esperately imperfect state of society, we are 
bound to yield a cheerful obedience to the 
hard and unjust rule, unwm pro multis dabitur 
caput, that individuals must fall a sacrifice for 
the weal of the many. It is true that in 
these individual cases it is very difficult to 
recognise even the expediency of such a rule ; 
and when any one of us is suffering from. its 
harshness, it is scarcely to be expected that 
we should admit its salutary effects. Yet 
such they are; and though society may too 
often vindicate its outraged dignity with an 
inconsiderate sternness, in the main it is 
wholesome and right to uphold that dignity 
as fully as may be. 

_Again, theauthor is wrong in making Lily 
die. It is unnatural, and could have very 
well been dispensed with, without cither 
weakening the interest of the story, or blunt- 
ing the point of the moral. There are some 
of the victims of stern conventional law, to 
whom such an early death would have been a 
mercy, nota punishment. The death-bed of 
@ consumptive patient, fading away at the 
mere breath of the world’s displeasure, is but 
an ineffective picture when compared with 
the death-like life of the outcast girl, who 
grew up in Innocence among sunny fields and 
pleasant lanes, and now Tnaule the pave- 
ments of the city in misery and despair. 
Here the author of the “ World’s Verdict ” 
is arousing @ spurious compassion, and because 
it is spurious it only serves to diminish 
the force of what is in many respects a 


genuine story. ‘Taken altogether, ‘The 
World’s Verdict” is morbid, but not un- 
natural; and is assuredly well worth reading, 
if it be followed by a fair reasoning out of 
what it teaches. 





WOLFF'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Tue first volume of Doctor Wolff's auto- 
biography gave us the impression that he was 
a great missionary, and a good man. But, 
in addition to this, it suggested to us that a 
man of his peculiar gifts was thrown away in 
a civilised country. The earlier portion of 
the history of his labours, which described his 
visits to European capitals, and his intercourse 
with European celebrities, afforded us glimpses, 
indeed, of what he really was; but his eccen- 
tricity, his simplicity, his very constitutional 
vigour, were probably out of place among the 
conventionalities of society. A fastidious 
taste would find something in his appearance 
and manners which was at variance with the 
unpretending demeanour that we consider 
proper for an orthodox preacher, while the 
adventurous spirit and the physical power 
were neither recognised nor wanted. It was 
only in the later parts, where he got among 
Kurdish robbers, Jacobite Christians, and 
worshippers of the devil, that we felt him to 
be in his right place. No one less gifted with 
courage and strength could have undergone 
the perils and sufferings which were the con- 
dition of hislabours. Exposure, imprisonment, 
and stripes, brought out the heroic element 
which underlay the outward eccentricity. 
This idea has been entirely confirmed by the 
second volume, which is now before us. 

On opening it, we find Wolff just arrived 
at Bokhara, on his first visit. Presented to 
“the King’s Ear” or Prime Minister, he is 
accused by one of the bystanders of being a 
Russian spy. He manages to establish his 
identity, and turn the tables on his accuser, 
by what would seem not very petirmag ae 
evidence. We may here observe, once for all, 
that Wolff's opponents were generally distin- 
guished by a characteristic the reverse of that 
ordinarily attributed to the British soldier. 
They not only knew when they were beaten, 
but before they were beaten. During his 
stay of three months he succeeded in convert- 
ing twenty Jews. Eventually, as a reward 
for his good behaviour in not attempting to 
meddle with the Mussulman, he received per- 
mission to go to Cabul. His intercourse with 
the Jews at this place suggests to him the 
extraordinary uniformity of thought, ceremony, 
legend, and action, which is everywhere 
observable among them. The same formularies 
of prayers obtain in Duke Street, Houndsditch, 
pot St. Mary Axe, as in Hungary and 
Bokhara; and, as he naively continues, on 
the night of Purim he was in the dwelling of a 
Jew at this place, who was so “ prominently” 
drunk, that he (Wolff) was obliged to leave 
the house, and search for a bed out of doors. 

The journey through Affghanistan to the 
court of Runjeet Singh was one of no ordinary 
peril. He is obliged to visit a governor (the 
son of a father who ought to be burned) that 
has sworn to be the death of every European 
that came in his way. Wolff's conscience 
forbids him to conceal_his origin by a direct 
lie, but fortunately is not equally strict about 
preyarication. A mixture of evasion and long- 
windedness does for the not over-acute tyrant. 
Farther on, he is on the point of being killed 
and made sa’ -meat by some Kharijees or 
seceding Mussulmans, because he has assumed 


* Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. 2. (London: Saunders, Otley & Co., 50, 








Conduit Street. 1861.) 
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the title of Hajee, and will not acknow 
Mohammed as the prophet of God. A litt! 
effrontery again saves his’ life, but not his 
garments; and he performs the rest of 
his journey to Cabul in the same state as were 
our first parents before the fall. He meets, 
indeed, with friends, but.they are too poor to 
supply him with clothes ; and it is only when 
close to his destination that he receives from 
Lieutenant, afterwards Sir A. Burnes, “a. 
beautiful Affghan suit, red cloth trousers and 
a little cloth cap, which is embroidered.” 
What he learnt, in his progress, about the 
Jews, we must leave to the reader to find out 
in the work itself. 

Runjeet Singh was most liberal. Wolff 
received £25 a-day, and occasional vails. It 
is to his honour that he devoted the money 
thus obtained entirely to the liquidation of 
his debts, and the furtherance of religious: 
enterprise. Runjeet Singh himself is de- 
scribed as being of diminutive stature, so much 
so, that Wolff, when brought into his presence, 
being very short-sighted, all but asked him. 
whether he were not one of the king’s little 
boys. ‘Terrible as was this monarch, he ap- 
pears to have thought it worth his while to 
submit to being completely under the thumb 
of the pope of the Sikhs. Being one day 
anxious to buy a horse of the latter, the answer 
he got was, ‘‘ Thou blind rascal, thou wantest 
to buy a horse of me, but I shall give thee an 
hundred bastinadoes.” Pretty well this, from 
a spiritual to a temporal head. 

rossing the Sutlej, Wolff once more found 
himself among Europeans at Loodiana. Lord 
W. Bentinck, the governor-general, as well as. 


hospitably. The officers—at least to judge 
from the language which between him. 
and them—at once admitted him ‘to their 
intimacy. From extreme hardship he is of a 
sudden plunged in the dissipations of a gar- 
rison town. Disputes at cards, duels, attempts 
on the part of his hosts to entrap him into 
being a spectator of dancing girls, alternate with 
lectures and religious conversation. Altogether, 
he seems to have enjoyed himself much, and to 
have been noticed by those whose notice was 
considered an honour. But although this kind 
of thing pleased him well enough for a time, 
he did not forget that he had work before him. 
At last a free conduct is obtained from 
Runjeet Singh, permitting him to go to 
Cashmere, and guaranteeing him from all 
danger and obstruction on his road. Conse- 
quently, nothing particular happens. A Fakir 
is indeed out-argued, and a B in makes a 
very pertinent remark about the ugliness of 
the churches in which we English delight to 
worship. He meets crowds of fugitives from 
the tyranny of their rulers, going “to a coun- 
try which God will show them.” While at 
Cashmere, he spends his time agreeably and 
usefully conversing with Mohammedans and 
Buddhists ; and before his departure he e 
suades Sheer Singh, the governor, to wink a 
the emigration of the oppressed inhabitants. 
Wolff's visits to Delhi and Lucknow, and 
his journey to and stay at Calcutta, take up 
more space than the wilder and more danger- 
ous parts of the expedition. We regret that 
he has not tried to satisfy the interest which 
late events have excited, by any special atten- 
tion to these places, or to men’ who have since 
become famous. Gossip, stories not always 
very pointed, and retorts not always very 
courteous, together with mention of the care 
taken of him by the ladies, form the greater 
met of the contents of two chapters. At 
huzepoor, “he resided with Mr. Smith, the 
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of Hastings, and united beauty, amiability’ 
modesty, dignity, and chastity, with eloquence 
piety and zeal for the glory of God.” She pro- 
vided Wolff with chocolate and made him the 
best curry he ever tasted in his life. Truly the 
jady was a miracle, and the missionary’s lot 
had for a time at least fallen in pleasant places. 
We must not, however, suppose him to have 
been idle. He was —— all the informa- 
tion he could, and preaching the Gospel 
wherever he got an opportunity. At Ramah- 
patan he was prostrated by an attack of Asiatic 
cholera in its worst form—the natural result 
of a night in a palanquin full up to his 
neck of water. A whole bottle of brandy and two 
hundred drops of laudanum only succeed in tem- 
rarily arresting the more violent symptoms. 
¢ is not until he has been three times branded 
in the stomach with a hot iron, that there is 
any decided improvement. He did not for a 
long time throw off the effects, though he did 
not allow them to stop his movements. We 
must pass over the remainder of his journey to 
Goa and Bombay and thence to Malta, where 
he meets his wife. His activity never flags, 
and his credulity keeps pace with it. At 
Bombay he found a sect of Jews dreadfully 
or ag against him. Their chief, by name 
aptain David, a singularly fat man, is inex- 
orable in his refusal to allow him to address 
the synagogue. It is only by looking at him 
so hard that he begins to fear the influence of 
the evil eye, that leave is obtained. An Abys- 
sinian Christian informs him that the Queen 
of Sheba was afflicted with the legs of an ass, 
and that she went to Solomon to get cured of 
this deformity ; apropos to which, Wolff relates 
ver gravely that he is convinced that there 
still live in that country ‘men and women 
with large tails, with which they are able to 
knock down horses.” ‘ The Anthropophagi, 
and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders,” are nothing at all to this. 

In England, whither he went from Malta, 
Wolff did not stay very long. The style in 
‘which missionary work is done at home, did 
not suit him. His secretary, whom he expresses 
himself anxious “‘ to kick behind,” invariably 
meets any proposal of his principal by doubts 
whether his consent would not compromise the 
society which he is representing. Pious ladies, 
urging him to come and lecture them, restrict 
him to justification by faith, for fear of his 
encountering any difference of opinion, should 
he be left to his own devices. So he is soon 
‘once more in barbarous lands, amidst howling 
of wolves and roaring of lions. At one place 
he hardly ventures to cook the raw beef that is 
provided for him ; and at another he is alter- 
nately horsewhipped by Wahabites and de- 
spoiled by Bedouins. He is all but made 

boona, or pope, of the country. This digni- 
tary, whose place had been vacant for six 
a and who always enters upon his spiritual 

ingdom in disguise to escape the tumultuous 
veneration of his new flock, was just then due. 
All at once it seems to have struck the natives 
that Wolff was the Expected One. In vain he 
protested, in vain he even lighted up a pipe of 
tobacco—smoking is in those parts supposed to 
be unclerical ; nothing would do, but that he 
should allow them to wash his feet, and in 
return—spit upon them. It was only by the 
testimony of his friend, the missionary Gobat, 
whom he was on his way to join, that his 
identity was established. Finding this last 
very ill, he at once undertook to stay by him, 
and accompany him on his journey to Jeddah, 
orn time is precious, and he is eager to be 

oing. 

Throughout these chapters, as usual, mention 
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the ingenuity with which he overthrew the 
arguments or avoided the questions of op- 
ponents. Mixed up with these, we find some 
information about the Rechabites; a curious 
illustration of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel, afforded by the practice of some of the 
dervishes of the present day ; notices of various 
sects of Jews; and in the midst of all—to be 
remarked because so characteristic of the man— 
a perfectly serious story of a dark-complexioned 
gentleman of rank in London, who was more 
than suspected of an elongation of the caudal 
vertebree, and who in consequence had the seat 
in his carriage hollowed out for greater con- 
venience of sitting! He next visited America, 
where he was ordained deacon, not without 
some little opposition. His answers, however, 
cleared up ance as to his orthodoxy, and 
he was elected to preach before Congress. 
Returning once more to Great Britain, he was 
apparently received with open arms wherever 
he went; and again a shower of compliments 
poured down upon him. Two of these—the 
former ingenious and applicable, the latter of a 
rather doubtful nature—we may extract. Arch- 
bishop Whately, after hearing him lecture, 
describes him as ‘‘a missionary Shakespere.” 
Lord Anglesea, while sitting with the gentle- 
men after a dinner party, joins in the praise 
of Wolff's conversational powers, but adds, 
“Tt is a pity to deprive the ladies of enjoying 
them ; so let us go to the drawing-room.” A 
malicious observer might suspect some latent 
meaning in this, such as—‘t Have we not had 
enough of them?” 

The second expedition to Bokhara, under- 
taken with the view of ascertaining the fate of 
Stoddart and Conolly, ends the work. ‘*‘ When- 
ever Wolff had been in difficulty by sea or 
land, it was invariably not a civilian, but a 
British officer, who happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of the spot, who had hastened 
to his assistance.” ‘‘ Therefore,” said Wolff to 
his wife, when he heard of the imprisonment 
of these gentlemen, “I will go to Bokhara to 
try to pay back a debt of gratitude which I 
owe to British officers.” He was as good as 
his word. With no suite and no credentials 
more authoritative than a few letters of recom- 
mendation, holding a Bible in either hand, he 
started to encounter dangers the extent of 
which he well knew, and to demand, alive or 
dead, the bodies of Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly. 

ing the account of this last enterprise, 
one feels ashamed of having smiled at little 
exhibitions of vanity or evidences of want of 
tact. The simple grandeur of Wolff's character 
breaks upon one at last. We have no longer 
to do with an egotistical enthusiast, cracking 
bad jokes, or chopping indifferent logic. 
Man, motives, achievement, and narrative, 
have all become heroic. It is all very well to 
object that a desire for notoriety may. have 
had a share in persuading him to the 
undertaking. Very possibly it had. But 
what then? It is a defective analysis 
that, in those actions which are apparently 
purest, discovers no selfish element, whether 
actuated by desire for notoriety or not, when a 
man undergoes extreme dangers, and dares 
every imaginable torture, for a motive which is, 
as far as we can ascertain, disinterested, we 
have a right to call him a hero ; and still more 
so if, when brought face to face with those 
dangers, without an audience to applaud or 
friends to comfort, he maintains his ng, 8 2 by 
yielding nothing of his pretensions. He him- 
self acknowledges that he was satisfied of the 
fate of those whom he was seeking some time 
before he arrived at Bokhara, and that it was 


ist. If people would be as frank as 
Wolf is, 0 denis Souk dan Waedenarerai 
bottom of a great number of very fine actions. 
When he did get there, he found everything to 
terrify, and but little to re-assure. His old 
friend, the Goosh-Bikee, or prime minister, had 
been deposed and executed. His successor was 
a man whom at his last visit he had taken by 
the shoulders and turned out of the room. The 
King himself, as disagreeable-looking a fellow 
as Wolff ever saw, “born of a Persian mother, 
and a donkey-looking Osbeck, and nursed by 
a Cossack nurse,” though at first tolerably 
civil, after a time i wa his sense of its 
“being fit that he should kill his guest.” 
Having once made up his mind, he was not 
likely to hesitate about it, seeing that he had 
murdered every one that stood in his way, 
including his five brothers. All Wolff's 
visitors address him by the title of ‘ Victim.” 
His very servant informs him that he is 
doomed, and expresses his intention of simpli- 
fying matters, and turning an honest penny, 
by making away with him himself; and to crown 
all, lest the absence of the King at Samarcand 
should cause any remissness in the execution 
of his wishes, the Prime Minister engages a 
band of assassins, by whose help he hopes to 
make assurance doubly sure. In this ex- 
tremity Wolff gives himself up for lost, 
writes a couple of linesof farewell to his wife, and 
prepares to submit to his executioner, the 
very same who had put to death Stoddart and 
Conolly. But it was not to be; that very 
day the Persian ambassador receives a letter 
from his sovereign, forces his way into the 
presence of the Ameer, and at last obtains the 
gift of the person of Joseph Wolff. So he is 
rescued from his great peril, and spared to 
return, not indeed without further dangers, to 
his country and his home. 

In the eyes of the majority of readers, who 
think that a man must be either all great or 
all little, all sensible or all silly, Wolff's 
reputation will suffer on account of his utter 
want of reserve in expressing his feelings. 
Tf he is praised, he does not fail to mention it; 
if people annoy him, he calls them names. 
This is an offence against the decorous self- 
restraint which an Englishman so much 
admires. But after all, the self-restraint is 
only the result of calculation; at bottom the 
feelings are the same. We conceal them 
because experience tells us that we shall not 
get much sympathy by their exhibition. 
Wolff is either himself too warm-hearted to 
believe this, or perhaps too impulsive to 
consider the matter at all. He is consistent, 
too, in candour, for he is equally open about 
what tells against him. In short, as he has 
proved himself capable of actions far beyond 
the powers of ordinary men, we must not 
measure him by the prog standard. It 
is not wonderful that a mind which disregards 
the greatest dangers should ignore the import- 
ance attached to comparative trifles. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.* 
We very much doubt whether the generality 
of people have anything like an adequate 
notion of the real extent of the Civil Service. 
Most of our friends probably connect it ma 
vague sort of way with the quiet Mr. Jones of 
the War Office or the noisy Mr. Brown of the 
Woods and Forests, whom they met among 
the young men at some recent evening . 
What will they say to the statement that “ the 
number of ns employed in the Civil 
Service is 103,058"! rather more, that is, than 


* Report m the Select Committee on Civil Service Appoint- 
ments, parc ge Proceedings of the Committee; Ordered by the 











is made of the compliments paid to him, and 


the fear of ridicule alone which induced him to 
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"the paptlation of Belfast. This enumeration, 


of course, extends over a somewhat wide range, 
com ing even artisans and labourers, 
and taking in not merely Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Brown, but Lord Palmerston and the postman 
who has just dropped this “ Literary Gazette” 
into your letter-box. Still, if we keep strictly 
to the denomination of ‘ clerks,” we find a 
class between 15,000 and 16,000 strong, thus 
exceeding, to us2 a similar example to our 
previous one, the population of several respect- 


able county towns, such as Lancaster or 
- Durham, 


The experiment which has, since 1855, been 

at work among such a body, is therefore one 
not only of great interest but of great magni- 
tude. More than 10,000 candidates have 
passed through the hands of the commissioners 
since the order in council instituting Civil 
Service examinations was issued. Here, then, 
we might reasonably conjecture, were materials 
from which we might form some practical 
deductions. Mr. Cir motion for a 
select. committee on the subject was therefore 
exceedingly opportune, and the labours of that 
committee have resulted in a report of a very 
interesting character. 
. Has it not, however, been declared by high 
authority that Englishmen will do anything 
except read bluebooks? We are afraid the 
present will not escape the doom of swelling 
the ranks of the unread. It perhaps may not 
fall into the hands of many of our readers; and 
though, as we have said, its contents are very 
interesting, yet what with turning continually 
backwards and forwards from the proceedings 
of the committee to the draft report, and from 
the draft report to the proposed amendment 
and the divisions thereon, and thence to the 
zeport in its final and approved form, the 
of mastering them is somewhat be- 
wildering. We fancy, therefore, that we shall 
be doing ont service tosome of our friends by 
laying a short résumé of it before them. 

The constitution of the committee promised 
some hard fights and a searching investigation. 
Its chairman, fitly enough, was Lord Stanley, 
who, it may be remembered, when Secretary for 
India, relinquished a little lot of patro 
which fell to him, in order to throw eight of 
the clerkships in the India Office open to public 
competition. Sir Stafford Northcote, one of 
the earliest and most energetic friends of the 
examination system, was a member, and Mr. 
Lowe brought to the committee the weight of 
experience; at once academical and adminis- 
trative. The opponents of examinations were 

mted by Mr. Moncxton Milnes, Sir 
William Hayter, Sir William Jolliffe (pro- 
bably their first agreement after their many 
— of antagonistic flagellation), and Lord 
Cecil. On this last-named member 
devolved the task of. moving most of the 
amendments of his party—it being probably 
felt that the interests of ignorance could not 
be more fitly defended than by an ex-fellow 
of All Souls. The committee further comprised 
Col. Sykes, Mr. Collins, Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Tite, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hennessy, 
and Mr. Bright. The last-named gentleman, by 
the way, seems to have taken no part in its 
ings, although the disposal of the public 
patronage might to ordinary minds have 
seemed a matter not wholly unworthy of the 
attention of a popular tribune. 

Whether the late reforms have worked well 
or not, it is clear that a reform of some sort 
was very urgently demanded, for the credit 
and efficiency of the public service. The 
commissioners of 1853 in their report showed 
abundant cause for their emphatic declaration 
that admission to the Civil Service was chiefly 











oe 
desired for ‘‘the unambitious, the indolent 
and inca .”. .The present committee, 
though not travelling over exactly the same 
ground, bring some facts to light strongly 
corroborative of such statements. Thus, Mr. 
Romilly, of the Board of Audit, has an enter- 
taining little anecdote to tell of a gentleman 
who, in the good old days, was appointed to 
his office in disregard of the trifling disqualifi- 
cation that he could neither read nor write—a 
disqualification which, as he was almost an 
idiot, was not likely to be rapidly. remedied. 
Still more singular were the experiences of 
Major Graham, the registrar-general, whose 
office, though only constituted in 1836, seems 
to have been a perfect refuge for gentlemen of 
bad health and worse character. ere was 
an accountant who had to be discharged for 
inefficiency ; there was a deputy-registrar who 
did not attend the office for fifteen months, 
‘“‘when”—in some paroxysm of administrative 
reform—‘ his appointment was cancelled as 
unnecessary ;” was one gentleman who 
had prepared himself for his duties by a sojourn 
in prison as a fraudulent debtor, and another 
— whom Major Graham detected in a 
raudulent act ; finally, some four-and-twenty 
clerks seem to have been discharged by Major 
Graham on the gps of inefficiency or of 
bad conduct. hat those cases were ex- 
ag nobody can imagine. We have our- 
selves known an instance of a man who had 
tried the army—there were no such things as 
“examinations for direct commissions” in 
those days—and being incompetent to learn 
his drill, sold out and obtained a clerkship in 
an im t public office. And there are 
actually honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen—young Tories and old Whigs— 
who will prose about the folly and danger of 
having swept away such a system as this! 
Even the most bigoted of these laudatores 
temporis acti seem, however, to have been 
driven to admit that under the new system 
absolute inefficiency is, at any rate, excluded. 
The + sao report brings before us the extent 
of the ignorance which has been kept out. 
Between 1855 and 1859 the commissioners 


nage | ‘‘ plucked” —we are speaking not of rejections in 


competitive, but in pass examinations—2,479 
candidates ; 507 of these were sent back on 
the ground of health, age, or character ; and 
of the remaining 1,972—i.¢., those who did 
not pass the intellectual test —1,866 failed in 
arithmetic or spelling. Surely gentlemen who 
have doubts about the product of twelve times 
twelve and the orth y of the word 
“yacht,” are not exactly the servants whom 
the country most desiderates. We would 
observe that these statistics give a very de- 
cisive and satisfactory denial to the stories 
which are so frequently repeated, about 
eligible candidates who have been rejected 
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We would furthermore point out that- these 
heads of departments for the most part re- 
present the ablest men who came in under the 
old system, and would therefore not only have 
a natural bias in its favour, but be inclined 
to estimate its results by their own abilities. 
and their own efficiency. That none of them 
have ventured to affirm that the examination- 
test has done harm, and that all of them agree: 
that it has excluded actual incapacity, seems to 
us to prove a good deal in its favour. Several 
admissions from such unfriendly witnesses tell 
very strongly in the same direction. Thus, 
Sir R. Bromley, accountant-general of the 
navy, while blaming the present system as. 
involving too high a standard, tells us 
under the old rule a test was instituted in his. 
department with a view of cnelning the 
incompetent—a laudable which was 
unfortunately defeated by the circumstance: 
that in every case “the standard of quali- 
fication was lowered in favour of those 
who could not reach it.” Of- course it 
was. The only security i the several 
departments must lie im the examini 
body being distinct and independent. We al 
know how in the last century an Oxford man 
was examined for his degree, not by the uni- 
versity, but by his own College ; and the result 
was, as Lord Eldon’s experience testifies, that 
ability to give the English of Golgotha, and to 
name the founder of the University college, 
sufficed to entitle the candidate to his B.A. 

So far we have dwelt merely on pass exami- 
nations. Let it be admitted that they are 
open to serious objections with regard to the 
rejection of candidates. ‘‘ Plucking” is never 
a pleasant operation for either of the parties 
concerned, but in this instance it must snatch 
out of the fingers of the candidate a prize on 
which they are already closing ; it must cause- 
to the patron who has recommended him some 
disappointment and discredit; and it must 
throw on the examiner the unpleasant onus of 
inconveniencing some office, while another 
candidate is being found whose competency to 
pass the examination is also a matter of un- 
certainty. The remedy for this, as the Civil 
Service Commissioners justly point out, is 
competition whether limited or open. 

The great and obvious merit of competition 
is that it disarms the complaints of the rejected. 
It is very awkward to say to a man, “ You are 
not fit for such and such a post ;” but there is 
nothing invidious in telling him “ There isa 
fitter man than yourself applying for it.” Such 
a system, moreover, silences all grumbli 
about the standard being too high and the 
questions too hard. A, who is rejected, cannot 
talk about any paper being unduly stiff, if B, 
his successful opponent, managed to get more 
marks off it than himself. 

In several public departments, the War 


because they could not mention the early Office for example, a system of limited com- 
kings of Argos, or the principal village of | petition is already at work, but it is marked by 


Clackmannanshire. 


So much for the men who have been kept | 


out, but what of those who have been let in? 
A number of heads of ve apart ve 
evidence on this occasion which seems to have 


have been very variously understood by the 
members of the committee. So at least we 


must infer from an amendment of the in- | 


defatigable Lord Robert Cecil, which affirmed 
that only two out of these sixteen witnesses 
were favourable to a system of competition, 
which amendment, however, was negatived 
by a majority of seven tofour. The committee 
in their final report very sensibly observed that 
these opinions, whether pro or con, were 
‘* grounded on theory rather than experience.” 


a grave defect, on which the commissioners in 
their evidence, and the committee in their 


report, have animadverted at some length. In 


the year 1859 there were 1,107 competitors for 


| 258 situations, figures which, at first sight, 
been not only of a varied character, but to | 


seem to indicate a tolerably keen competition. 
Our satisfaction, however, is ily dimi- 
nished when we find that out of the 849 
rejected, no less than 710 were not up to the 

mark, so that the effective competition 
or the 258 appointments was between only. 
397 persons; in other words, instead of the 
odds being nearly five to one against a candi- 
date, they were, as a matter of fact, not quite 
two to one. Any minister can therefore enjoy 


the virtual right of nominating any competent 
candidate by the simple expedient of running 
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him against two intellectual “‘ screws ” certain 
to break down, and leave the favourite a walk 
over. The latter will come in with the prestige 
of a competition, and his patron will be in no 
way answerable for the choice of the examiners. 
“Thus,” as the committee observe, “the 
advantages of both systems are lost—responsi- 
bility ceases, and competition is not created.” 
It is noticeable that a proposal of Lord Robert 
Cecil to insert some words to the effect that 
the committee had no reason for supposing 
that such a loophole had been resorted to, was 
— without a division. 

‘or such an evil the simplest and best remedy 
would seem to be a preliminary test examina- 
tion, which should exclude the incompetent 
candidates, and require the minister in every 
case to nominate others in their place, till a 
sufficient number should be obtained for a 
bond fide trial. A further and very valuable 
Tecommendation of the committee is, that 
wherever the convenience of the public service 
may it it, several vacancies shall be com- 
peted for at once, the competition of 30 for 

0 vacancies being more likely to procure the 
appointment of able candidates than a pro- 
nog competition between three candi- 

ites for single vacancies. 

It will be observed that we have confined 
ourselves to the subject of limited competition. 
The committee, while recommending the 
application of such a system to all appoint- 
ments, except those of the class of tide- 
“waiterships, &c., do not venture to go beyond 
the expression of an opinion in favour of the 
ultimate adoption of open competition. In 
doing so they have, we conceive, exercised a 
Sotind discretion. Among heads of depart- 
ments already influenced by strong prejudices, 
such a step would most likely be encountered 
with strenuous opposition. ‘The grievances of 
many disappointed individuals would array 
themselves on the same side, while a more 
disinterested and reasonable opposition would 
ere be engendered by a wholesome 

of sudden and sweeping innovation. It 
must also be borne in mind that the Civil 

Service of India, and the scientific branches of 
the army, will, in a few years hence, give us 
some decisive evidence as to the results of 
throwing prizes open to all comers. ‘‘ Festina 
lente,” is in the meantime the true policy of 
the friends of open competition. 

On one advantage resulting from the whole 

of Civil Service examinations, it did 
not fall within the province of the committee 
to enter—we mean their effect on the general 
‘education of the country. No one can doubt 
that their institution has given not merely a 
greater stimulus to the work of aspiring lads, 
but a strong inducement to their teachers to 
characterise their instraction by greater 
accuracy and precision. A Civil Service 
appointment is a very appreciable prize, and 
possesses all the advantages of a slice of solid 

udding over the A.A. or certificate of the 
ord and Cambridge Middle-Class Examin- 

ations. We cannot help regretting that a 
proposal to give to the inspectors of schools a 
certain power of nominating deserving lads to 
appointments in the lower grades of the ser- 
vice, embodied by Lord Stanley in the draft 
report, was negatived on a division—Messrs. 
Roebuck, Lowe, and Maguire alone support- 

it. 

he opponents of the examination system 
may be grouped under two heads. These are 
those whose complaints resolve themselves into 
acensure on the present* standard as unduly 
high, and the present examiners as unfairly 
crotchety. The report before us, showing, as 


every eighteen candidates rejected failed in 


arithmetic and spelling, forms the best 
reply to this class of critics. As to the 
general selection of examiners, we can- 
not, however, avoid thinking that it 
would be very desirable, instead? of usually 
appointing university “dons” who are 
accustomed to contact with minds only of a 
peculiar class, age, and course of training, to 
draw them from the masters of our great 
public schools, and especially what may be 
called the middle-class public schools, such, 
for example, as Marlborough, King’s College 
School, or Christ's Hospital. 

The other class of opponents make a more 
general attack. They say that the whole 
ae of such examinations is a bad one; 
and that the public service is actually de- 
teriorated by the introduction of intelligent 
men. Thus Lord Robert Cecil was unavail- 
ingly anxious to incorporate into the report a 
complaint of Sir Thomas Fremantle, that the 
clerks who have passed an examination for the 
customs are less useful than those of former 
days, evidencing “a desire for literature in 
(perhaps one of these peccant candidates would 
rather have written ‘ during’) business,” and 
“a fondness for discussion, argumentative dis- 
plays, and private reading and writing during 
office hours.” There isa eo hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, involved in this, which it is unnecessary for 
us to point out, not to speak of the unexpressed 
suggestion that ignorant men are never idle. 
But all arguments of this sort remind us that 
we have heard something of the kind before; 
that this making people superior to their station 
was the sort of bugbear with which the less 
enlightened of our grandfathers fought against 
the introduction of national schools. Gentle- 
men of this description are tolerable inacces- 
sible to argument, and we can only make them 
a present of the language in which one of their 
predecessors, nearly four centuries ago, 0 

the revival of learning in England :—* These 
foolish letters will end in some bad business. 
I fairly wish all this learning at the devil. 
By’r lady, I had rather that my son were 
hanged than that he should become a man of 
letters.. We ought to teach our sons better 
things.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SCORESBY, 
M.A., D.D., &e. 





man of science, and of a divine, who was 
equally at home on board a whaler, on the 
lecturer’s platform, or in the pulpit of a village 
church, of one who attempted many things, 
and succeeded in all he attempted, who 
allowed no difficulties to daunt him, who 
shrunk from no duty, however painful, and 
from no labour, however severe, can scarcely 
fail to prove a useful and interesting volume. 
A biography, therefore, of William Scoresby 
is by no means one of those superfluous 
literary efforts which owe their origin to the 
zeal of foolish friends. His name is intimately 
associated with one of the grandest efforts of 
modern heroism, for though he never actually 
engaged in any Arctic exploration under the 
sanction of the British government, he was the 
first in recent times to assert the existence of 
a north-west passage, and to offer his services 
in attempting its navigation. Moreover, bis 
profession, as well as his thirst for knowledge, 
had led him to explore the Arctic regions with 
extraordinary diligence. At thirty years of 
age, Scoresby had made nearly twenty voyages to 
that Ultima Thuleof existence, and inallof them, 
except the first, which was made as a schoolboy, 


* The Life of William Scoresby, M.A., DD., &c. By his 








we have pointed out, that seventeen out of 


Nephew, R. E. Scoresby Jackson. (Nelson & Sons.) 


Tue life of a Greenland ‘ fisherman,” of a | ®7Y 


he sought not only to gain a profitable 
adventurous livelihood but * 
boundaries of science. Scoresby the dder was 


but also to enlarge 


also in the Greenland trade, and was 
aman of mark, ‘Learning is never a burden,” 
was his favourite motto, and the one on which 
he acted in the education of his son. Nobly 
did the boy abide by the precept and follow 
the example of his father. Herein, in 
measure, lies the interest of his life. 
biography of men of genius is not half so 
serviceable to ordinary mortals as the bi 

of men who, without genius, have thoroag 
exercised and disciplined every faculty of mind 
and soul. The example in the latter ease is 
encouraging, because it can be followed. 
Allowing for ere sete — and physical 
organisation, for idiosyncrasies of temperament, 
and for external advantages or 

ments, it may still be maintained that the sathe 
amount of energy and perseverance, if wisely 
directed, will uce an equally fortunate 


pluck and manhood which he possessed, will 
find abundant material for suggestion and 


ag eee in his moral example. 
t is that though Scoresby deserves 
to be c in the first rank of our sea 


captains, he forsook his profession at the early 
age of thirty-two. He appears before that 
time to have passed through much the same kind 
of spiritual conflict as that which John Newton 
experienced, and has so graphically described. 
Lie Neowe, too, he emerged from it -with 
the resolution to enter’ on the work of the 
Christian ministry, and to proclaim the trath 
to others which had given rest to his own 
soul. He entered Cambridge as a ten years’ 
man, and pursued his new studies with such 
vigour that he was able to a respectable 1 
examination previous to tion, and ulti- 
mately received from his college the degree of 
D.D. After what may be termed a proba- 
tionary period as curate of Bessingby, where 
he received the poetical sum of £40 a we 
find Scoresby occupying a more suitable sp 
as chaplain of the iner’s Church at Liver- 
pool, a post which he held for five years, and 
would probably have retained longer had not 
the illness of his second wife (he was thrice 
married) rendered a more climate neces- 
. He removed to Exeter, became minister 
of Bedford Chapel, lost his two sons, performed 
his clerical duties with exemplary earnestness, 
pursued his scientific researches with diligence, 
ante gerenine wer gga pn 4 
versally and then on ork- 
shire, having accepted the vacant office of 
vicar of Bradford. The difficulties in which 
Scoresby was involved. while occupying that 
post, brought out in stronger light the fine 
points of his character. He was ready toyield 
everything for that did not involve 
principle; when he deemed that affected, he 
would not budge an inch from the line of con- 
duct which he adopted. Such decision of 
character often makes a man more esteemed 
than loved, but where Scoresby gained ac- 
quaintances he generally i to seoure 
friends. Yet he complained of being “ irre- 
bly injured ” by the usage he received at 
Bradford, and at length resigned the living, 
but not before he had carried out in the town 
a number of beneficial reforms. When Dr. 
Scoresby went to Bradford, not a child was 
under education in connection ‘with the parish 
church; when he left, 1500 children were 











receiving daily instruction, exclusive of 1200 
Sunday Saat: He also built several schools 
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on his own responsibility, and introduced into 
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the parish a superior and efficient body of 


clergymen. During his vicarship of Bradford, 
Scoresby had visited America, and, on leaving 
Yorkshire, he took another voyage to that 
country, where he visited Lord Elgin, then the 
vernor-general of Canada, was introduced to 
. Clay at Washington, and became ac- 
quainted with other notable men. When there, 
he received the intelligence of the death of his 
wife ; but before the reader laments this frus- 
tration—thus a second time renewed—of his 
domestic felicity, let him tura over a few pages 
of the volume, and he will find that in about 
eighteen months from the date of that bereave- 
ment, Dr. Scoresby again assumed the vocation 
of a Benedict, and settled at Torquay with his 
third, and, happily, last wife. It was at this 
time that Sir 5 ames Ross returned from his 
fruitless voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, 
and the disappointment occasioned threatened 
to putastop to all further efforts. Dr. Scoresby 
was one of the Arctic committee, and urged a 
renewal of the search with characteristic 
energy. He also published a volume entitled 
“The Franklin Expedition.” At this 
time, although he had retired to Torquay 
on. account of health, a rapid succession 
of literary and scientific productions flowed 
from his pev. These were very varied in 
character; and the long list of his writings with 
which the biography concludes, will at least 
prove that Scoresby was ‘‘a man all round,” 
that to his mind there was no incongruity 
between science and religion, and that he found 
no difliculty in passing from the things of earth 
to those of heaven. With this breadth of 
character and this accumulation of labour, it is 
well to associate the practical faith of a 
Christian minister, and to note among other 
fruits produced by it, the generous offer to 
divide gratuitously the services of Upton 
church with his friend Mr. Wolfe, under the 
humble title of an “assistant.” One of 
the last and most characteristic incidents in the 
career of Scoresby was his voyage to Australia, 
two years before his death, to test the truth of 
certain principles in magnetism which he had 
unded. 
In writing on the subject beforehand he 
says :-— 


“My project is, if I can find a suitable iron ship 
of a first-rate or good class, either sailing or steaming, 


g: 
voyaging to Australia (or New Zealand), and if with | 


the owners of such ship I coald make a favourable 


oe so as to put me tolittle cost (for I have 
8 


pent many hundreds in this branch of the 

public service), I am disposed, God willing, to 

undertake such a voyage, in order to verify and 

complete the investigations I have been so long 

pursuing, on the important national object of the 
-action in iron ships. 

“No scientific invesligations from these regions, 

as far as I am aware, have yet come before the 


public which can serve any useful end, but only 


enough to show that tie freaks of the com in 
high southern latitudes are as perplexing yp be 
are dangerous. A voyage to Australia, where the 
earth’s magnetic force is inverted, and where the 
south end of the needle dips about the same extent 
as the north end with us, would no doubt afford the 
means of making the most valuable experiments 
and observations, and gaining a species of informa- 
tion which could not fail to place our iron shipping 
im & very superior condition as to safety and public 
confidence. This service I am disposed to under- 
take, whatever sacrifice of private comfort and 
domestic privileges might necessarily attach to it.” 
In very early life Scoresby had once sub- 
mitted to all the hardships of a common sailor 
in the navy, in order to understand the dis- 
cipline and duties of that service, and the same 
= that prompted him then,, urged him in 
old age to throw such light as he was able 
on @ very important subject. His creed was 
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fully established by his observations, and on his 
return to England in the Royal Charter—a 
vessel which is now associated with one of the 
most mournful — of modern days—he 

pared a narrative of his voyage. This was 
a destined to be published in the lifetime of 
its author. That life which had been alike so 
active and so useful, was now rapidly closing. 
A lecture or two on the Arctic regions, at the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh ; a few 
friendly visits, and some weeks of lingering 
suffering at Torquay, were all that was left for 
Scoresby to do or to bear. The simple nar- 
rative of his career contained in this volume, 
should be read alike by sailors and landsmen. 
It is a book to do one service every way, and 
we must congratulate Mr. Scoresby Jackson 
on having performed a difficult task with great 
ability and discretion. 





NEW NOVELS. 





The fy a Tale of Fifty Years Ago. 
2vols. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 
Mr. Gradgrind’s desire for fact is not one that 
is common to the majority of novel-readers. To 
many the assurance that most of the characters 
in a story were real living men and women, 
who thought and acted somewhat after the 
fashion attributed to them, destroys the idea 
of reality with which the tale would other- 
wise be invested. The reason is that if the 
dramatis persone are historical, the conversa- 
tion and most of the minor incidents must be 
untrue, because the narrator does not, in fact, 
gp that power of ubiquity which in fiction 

e rightfully assumes asa creator. As far as 
regards novels in which scenes of the present 
times, or even fifty years ago, are depicted, we 
consider this feeling not unreasonable ; and we 
think that the story of ‘‘ The Two Cosmos,” if 
set before us as a pure fiction, would have 
found still more favour than it will under its 
present form of introduction. But be this as 
it may, itis on the whole a most entertaining, 
or rather highly-exciting, book. The rush of 
incident which occurs in some portions of it 
would be satisfactory even to those who esteem 
“ Les Trois Mousqetaires ” the beau ideal of a 
novel. But although the author has sacrificed 
himself to an imaginary want on the part of 
the public—although he continually strives to 
be diverting at the expense of all dramatic con- 
slabenag— Cae is yet a faithfulness to the true 
portraiture of life, and a power of description, 
which recommend his work to others besides 
those who read for mere amusement’s sake. 
The account of the school-life of the two 
Cosmos appears to be especially well written. 
It brings vividly before our minds scenes 
in which heretofore the shades of Jeffrey, 
Brougham, and Adams have moved most un- 
really before us. And here we must remark 
that one of the chief causes of the author's 
success appears to be a strict radherence to his 
own rule, as enunciated in the first chapter— 
that no unnatural jargon should escape from 
the mouths of common men and women. The 
conversation is throughout perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the characters, and otherwise 
natural, except as regards the single point of 
length of speech. In comparison with most 
other writers, there is no fault even in this 
respect. But we are happy to say that it is 
not a common custom to speak for the space 
of half a page. We believe we should at- 
tempt a diversion after five or six lines, 
if the subject under discussion were not 
deeply philosophical. The author is evi- 
dently a Scotsman, and yet 1s in nowise 
ashamed to do honour to his own coun- 








ee a ert Me come 
trymen. Their petty faults are duly set forth, 
the smallness of certain traits in the national 
character exhibited as truthfully as their 
age uprightness and energy are exemplified. 
e portion of the work in which the scene is 
laid in Edinburgh, is, for these causes, the most 
interesting to the general English reader. We 
seem, after reading these to know what 
middle class life really was in the northern 
capital at the period described. There is the 
turbulent boy-warfare of class against class—- 
the cautious old guardians of the civic peace 
eeeeealy: outwitting themselves—the priest, 
with a conscience, performing clandestine mar- 
riage—the lawyer, without one, jealous of his 
honour—the rough, low ‘life of the billiard and 
bling rooms—and the home-life of the 
ousehold, where all honesty, justice, and 
truth are su ed in the thoughts of the 
mother by the one idea of love. . Man- 
derson, to whom we refer in the last. sentence, 
is an excellently-drawn character. She sins 
at first chiefly because she believes what she 
wishes, then because she will not look what 
she fears in the face, and lastly, against all 
conviction, supported only by pride and love. 
We thoroughly compassionate the old woman, 
even while we hate her principle of action. 
The. characters, i are all more or less 
well drawn, the occurrences within the 
bounds of probability, though sometimes on 
the extreme verge thereof, and the drama well 
conducted. To those who like curry, there is 
certainly sufficient here. Several good mur- 
ders, three or four sudden deaths at opportune 
moments, two suicides, and two stand- 
fights, would suffice even for the most i 
palate. ‘The Two Cosmos” is, however, a 
thoroughly enjoyable work in point of style, 
and can be read with interest irrespective of the 
plot. There is never any from be- 
ginning to end. To read it h is like 
travelling four hundred miles by an express 
train, changing carriages and companions at 
all the-principal stations. The two or three 
bursts of pathos may be compared to the 
abortive attempts usually made to drink hot 
coffee * Crewe . ipo bag are not 
compatible with the pace. Such expressions 
as My gentle Helen was more sad this morn- 
ing than usual,” appear out of place when 
our chief object is to get to the journey’s end. 
The changing iage process is also slightly 
fatiguing ; we lose nal interest in one 
Cosmo, while we are travelling with the other. 
We are continually forced to part company 
against our will. But this is but a minor 
fault. The other passen are out-spoken, 
natural characters, and t are frequently 
most pithy remarks which denote a true in- 
sight into the little peculiarities of human 
nature. “He was one of those exces- 
sively disagreeable who, without 


persons, 
‘absolutely shocking the established punc- 


tilios of society and conversation, seem. to 
think themselves so much above the necessity 
of observing them, that it is only in compli- 
ance with usage that they address one man in 
a different tone from another: they tell the 
truth, and fear no man.” There is much in 
the book which shows that if the author would 
but dismiss from his mind the idea that the 
public require breathless excitement, that 
success in novel-writing can only be achieved 
by sustaining the dramatic interest by a con- 
tinuous flow of incident, he would certainly 
surpass his present self. He always ap 
nervously anxious jest our attention 

flag, and this nervousness naturally communi- 
eates itself to the reader. That it is a novel 


without a moral, is not to be mentioned in dis- . 
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praise ; but we think that a comparison with the 
works of light literature which can be obtained 
mny would not so 
readily suggest itself, if there were somewhat 
more of purpose in it. We have in this notice 
strictly confined ourselves to criticism; the 
= sketch of the story would have been 

ir both to the author and our readers, for 
it is a book which cannot fail to interest, 
even though it may not please. 

Effie Vernon; or, Life and its Lessons. By 
Julia Addison, author of “ Evelyn Lascelles,” 
&c. (London: E. Marlborough and Co. 
1861.) Dreary, very dreary, is the drudgery, 
self-imposed though it be, of the reviewer of 
the current light literature of the day ; nine- 
tenths of which we can conscientiously affirm 
to be so utterly unworthy of perusal that of- 
ten we pause in our laborious task to wonder 
whence it comes and whither it goes. Who is 
its author, and what earthly inducement can 
have persuaded him thus not only to “‘ write,” 
but to print “ himself an ass” ?° Who are the 
publishers, and on what extent of human folly 
must they not count in launching forth annual 
tons of rubbish upon the world? Lastly, who 
are the readers? is the demand great for the 
recreation of the inmates of our numerous 
private lunatic asylums? or is it absolutely 
necessary for the trunk-makers that the paper 
they use shall have been printed upon and 
bound up in a book before it is suitable for 
their ends? We aresometimes inclined almost 
to believe that the last conjecture must be the 
true key to the mystery; at least it is hard to 
find any other. This overpowering utterance 
of the nausea that will at times overcome even 
the critic’s seasoned faculties, is certainly not a 
very appropriate introduction to the volume 
now notice; but as the human mind is 
constituted, it sometimes happens that the 
moment when its labours cease is the moment 
when it is first conscious of the strain to which 
ithas been subject. ‘* Effie Vernon,” then, is a 
book of which the first few pages are sufficient 
toshow that it is worthy of being raised out of 
this “slough of despond” of modern novels. 
It is utterly unlike them, as unlike in its 
defects, which are but few, as in its merits, 
which are many and sterling. We do not 
intend to unfold its plot, and so interfere with 
the reader's interest in its perusal, though 
perhaps, like the often-quoted knife-grinder, 
‘story it has none to tell.” The interest of 
the book depends upon no intricacy of plot; 
there are in it no forcible dramatic situations, 
no extreme contrast of light and shade, not 
much sparkling dialogue, no harrowing de- 
scriptions, nay, we must confess there is not a 

ilai melodramatic or otherwise, in it. 
Whence, then, comes the charm which this book 
? From the fact itis what it professes 

to be, a calm, clear, and telling description of 
a sequence of events, none improbable, and all 
interesting, which befell some Englishmen and 
Englishwomen whose counterparts you, reader, 
or ourselves, may have met with in our journey 
through life. e heroine, Effie Vernon, is 
an orphan, in the first chapter, and the events 
which befall her in her subsequent career are 
those which may well befall any pure-minded 
girl so placed ; she lives in what is commonly 
called high society, and meets with kindness, 
grace, eccentricity, or vulgarity, all of which 
we believe may be met with even to this day 
within the precincts of Mayfair; but her 
uaintances, though they are rich, and some 

of them noble, do not, strange as it may seem, 
commit either murder, suicide, bigamy, forgery, 
or any other of those crimes which recent 
successful works of fiction might lead us to 
believe were the usual attributes of the 
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upper ten thousand. The loves, true or 
false, the virtues and infirmities, of the different 
characters who ap in this work are, skil- 
fully pourtrayed. The English in which the 
events of their lives are narrated is pure, 
flowing, and correct. This in itself isa rare 
virtue in present days. The descriptions 
of scenery are graceful and not overdrawn ; 
the dialogue is even and not strained; the 
motives natural; the actions which are the 
consequences of those motives, and the results 
to which they lead, equally natural ; there is no 
tinsel, no counterfeit sentiment, and once or 
twice in the course of the story it rises to a 
pathos none the less dignified and real, because 
its springs are to be found in actions truly 
human, blending strength and weakness in a 
“mingled yarn,” and not in the contemplation 
of impossible virtue or gigantic crime. Some 
passages would lead us to have attributed this 
work to a male rather thana female hand; one 
more especially, where allusion is made to the 
“unmeaning smile” of a baby—an expression 
which, we are certain, would meet with a 
clamorous chorus of denial from the lips of all 
our authoress’s female readers. Perhaps there 
is a little too much philosophy ; but an attempt 
to blot would probably erase more beauties 
than defects, so we will rather take the book 
as it is, and congratulate the authoress upon it, 
as the result not less of laudable care and study, 
than of great natural powers of thought and 
description. ' 

Twelve o’Clock: A Christmas Story. By 
the author of ‘Grandmother's Money.” 
(London: Hurst and Blackett.) To those 
who, with Macbeth, like occasionally to “ have 
supt full with horrors” (and we must confess 
to such a taste, sometimes, ourselves), this book 
will afford a hearty banquet. As its title 
promises, we have in all respects a most 
seasonable volume ; and quite refreshing it is, 
in these latter days of sickly spiritualism, which 
would evi ng our chairs and tables with 
some phantasmal guest, to meet once again our 
old friend, the real white-veiled, rie es | 
midnight-roving ghost, whose residence is 
generally conveniently situated in an adjoinin 
churchyard, and whose whole pleasure pn 
business appear to be, to divulge terrible 
secrets from twelve o'clock till daybreak, at 
the latter hour of course ‘‘ mysteriously glidin 
away,” till next wanted for a similar recital. 
Of such good old English characters we are 
happy to find an abundance in the volume 

ore'us; and on the whole, despite a little 
somewhat unghostly facetiousness and occasional 
extra loquacity, we are inclined to think they 
behave like very proper ghosts. It is not our 
intention to draw aside in any spirit of prying 
criticism the curtain which at first veils the 
action and mystifies the motives of such un- 
earthly characters as only late musing by 
a low fire can properly appreciate, and 
therefore the most skeleton sketch by way of 
programme will be quite sufficient to send all 
in search of the marvellous to the pages of the 
work itself. Consisting, as the story does, of 
three parts, we have in fact a ect trilogy 
of terrors; and so varied, and withal well- 
sustained, are the passions brought to play in 
the mechanism of the plots, that the most 
fastidious taste for excitement could not fail 
somewhere to find its gratification. In the 


first of the three narratives, all of which are | ©SY 


detailed by the most communicative of ghosts, 
we have as much murder and sudden death 
mysteriously brought about as the most curious 
connoisseur in crime could possibly desire ; in 
the second a terrible lesson of out-witted greed 
and baffled avarice, which we think in this hard 
money-making age all might read with ad- 








vantage; whilst in the last of the three, so 
ingeniously do ‘on horrors’ head horrors 
accumulate,” that sufficient material for at 
least twenty ‘‘sensation-dramas” (to use a 
word which we see Mr. B. Webster has applied 
to the “Colleen Bawn”) might rendtiy be 
furnished. Yet despite an almost oppressive 
weight of such terrific elements, so subtle is 
the power of the story-teller, that for the while 
in reading we feel bound to believe as well as 
tremble. Of the framework which surrounds 
this triad of pictures we cannot speak in such 
high terms, the whole story of Mr. Abel Drag’s 
stewardship, ‘and subsequent introduction to 
the ghosts, being to our mind clumsy in the 
extreme ; yet with this reservation (and it is 
but a small one) we can cordially commend 
“Twelve o’Clock ” to all who, like ourselves, 
relish a good story, well-told. 
—_—_ 
SHORT NOTICES. 





The Bible Handbook: An Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angus, 
D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society. 1860.) A 
Guide to the Study.of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
E. A. Litton, M.A. of St. Clement’s, Oxf 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
Gloucester and ristok (London : Seeley and Co. 
1861.) In this of increased education, and, 
within certain limits, of increased knowledge, the 
necessity for raising the religious as well as 
the intellectual standard of the people, is a matter 
aah —- = — pee Sy beg 

oughtful. plans have accordingly 
devised for the Aethenaae of this good object; and 
no doubt success has attended them. es on 
geology and botany, and so forth, on all parts of 
natural philosophy, showing God’s working in the 
world around us ; lectures on the political condition 
of mankind, showing the working of His providence 
in national affairs ; all these are good and have a 
right tendency. But we must not stop short here, 

erwise the work already done will be of no avail. 
It is not enough to lead men to acknowledge that 
there isa God, that they are the creatures of His 
hand, dspendent upon Him even for every breath 
they breathe; they must also be led on to a know- 
ledge of Mie Wi ooh oes le 
intelligent study of His Holy Word. is is, or at 
any rate should be, the great object of our education 
of the people ; and therefore it is that we hail with 
peculiar pleasure the of any work, the 
aim of which is—to use the words of Dr. Angus— 
te “teach men to understand and appreciate the 
Bible, and at the same time to give such informa- 
tion on ancient literature and history, as may aid 
the work of general education amoung all classes.” 
Moreover, it is just at this present time more 
than ever necessary to teach the young and un- 
learned how to read and to understand the sacred 

es for themselves. The education-movement of 
fate years has perhaps barely had sufficient time to 
show what its settled results may be; and at 
present these results are from one point of view as 
unsatisfactory, as from another they are satis- 
factory. There seems to have been, more particu- 
larly among the middle classes, too great a tendency 
to teach a smattering of many things rather than 
give a thorough grounding in a few ; and the con- 
sequence is the appearance of the many different 
phases of free-thinking in which this age abounds, 
and the facility with which any superficial talker, 
wh» chooses to advance a new opinion, can obtain 
following. This has been the case with regard 
science, still more it has been so with regard 
religion. And it is a matter which admits of an 
explanation. In many cases the difficiilties of 
the Bible prevent people from studying it ; and there 
is much reason in this. Its difficulties are confessedly 
oftentimes very grest, and many helps are needed 
to enable us to arrive at a clear perception of v 
many parts; and the many crude commentaries wi 
which the press is teeming—like that, for instance, 
by Dr. Cumming upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which we noticed recently—do but very little 
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towards removing our perplexities, But patience 
and perseverance, and constant reading, can, even 
without these helps, do very much; and man’s 
ignorance is, generally speaking, not so much the 
real reason for his not studying his Bible as his own 
natural disposition to indolence. Now, this our 
whole system of education has done much to foster. 
In teaching the young, we have been much too fond 
of systematising the Bible, if we may use the 
expression. We teach a creod, we cause a systematic 
catechetical treatise on doctrine to be learned by 
heart, and then that is all; and we forget that 
though these are all very well in their proper places, 
most useful, and in fact indispensable for the pre- 
servation of the unity of the faith, yet they address 
themselves to the intellect alone, not to the heart ; 
and that, however orthodox the scholar may become, 
under such tuition, to require no more of him than 
his, is but to humour his natural aversion to the 
trouble of investigating the truth for himself, and his 
natural proneness to acquiesce lazily in what is ready 
“ap samen hand: it is not to teach him to use 
is powers for the most glorious purpose for which 
they can be used—the study of fis Maker and of 
himself, of God’s relations to man and man’s to 
God. Byevery one who would pursue this study, 
the Bible must be diligently perused as a whole. 
Tt is not safe to neglect any one part of it. If we 
would learn the perfections of the Deity, they are 
revealed to us, not in one particular book or chapter, 
but thronghout the Scriptures, in His moral govern- 
ment of the world, and in His works. If we wish 
to learn religion, we must learn it from the exam- 
- of men like ourselves scattered throughout the 
le. The Bible is in fact a book of practical 
examples, not of abstract definitions, and as such 
it must be studied. Of the two volumes before us, 
that of Dr. Angus is much the larger, and much 
the more ample and complete in its character. As 
far as they go together, the plans of the two works 
are nearly similar. In fact, it has appeared to us 
either that Mr. Litton has in some instances followed 
Dr, Angus, or else—for this may well be the case— 
that they have both followed the same original. 
In some respects, however, they differ; and while, 
for instance, on the one hand, we give the preference 
to the section in Mr. Litton’s book upon the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, where his treatment 
of the subject is most excellent, and his remarks 
weil worth an attentive perusal, we must point out, 
on the other hand, the superiority of the section in 
Dr. Angus’s book upon the use of external helps in 
the interpretation of the Bible. These pages are 
of particular excellence, and replete with the most 
useful information. The botany and mineralogy of 
Scripture, the origia and growth of the various 
ys prevalent among the Jews, the chronology 
their history, the geography of their country, 
and the peculiarities of the different manners 
and customs, are very ably and fully treated. 
Mr, Litton’s work is very good, and, as com- 
pared with the other, much condensed; Dr: 
Angus’s is much more full, and has this dis- 
tinctive characteristic, that it abounds in references 
to works in all branches of literature ; and when it 
has already given much and valuable information 
upon ~_! subject, it tells the reader where te look 
for still further knowledge in other and more ex- 
tensive works written expressly upon that subject. 
There are, indeed, certain points upon which we do 
not quite with the learned doctor in his ex- 
planations of things, though these are not the 
columns in which to discuss them; and here and 
there we meet with certain inaccuracies, which are 
to a certain extent, pardonable in so large 
a work, but which should nevertheless be remedied 
in another edition. For instance, Theophilus of 
Antioch is still extant in Greek, not “in Latin 
only” (p. 9); and the name of Silas does occur in 
the original, and is not merely our translation of 
Sylvanus (p. 149). So, again, we do not 
with Mr. Litton when he says (p. 366), “that Peter 
had any share in founding the Roman church, is 
contradicted by the clearest historical evidence ;” 
because Ireneus tells us that “the blessed apostles 
(whom he styles just before ‘the two most glorious 
apostles, Peter and Paul,’) founding and building 
oP the church (at Rome), delivered the episcopate 
administering the church to Linus.” Nor can we 
say that he adds to the value of his book by select- 
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ing, as an illustration of the use of parallelism im 
the inferpretation of Scripture, “the case of the 
important doctrine of regeneration” (p. 146). The 
example is unfortunate; it is handled in such a 
way that it is = to perceive at once to which 
party in the church the author belongs ; aud a book 
which professes to be a guide for everybody to the 
study of Scripture, should be free from everything 
that may tend in the least to lead one to class it as 
the work of a man of any party. But whatever 
may be the faults or the incidental errors that may 
be found in these volumes, we heartily recommend 
them both. The use of either of them, though 
more especially of that by Dr. Angus, will do much 
to help the reader to a better understanding of his 
Bible. There is too much following of men in 
the world, and too little independent study of God’s 
word for one’s-self. Ritualism without spirituality, 
knowledge (ysis) without practice, justification 
by faith without -holiness, and self-sufficient 
rationalism ; these errors were rife in the apostles’ 
days, and called down their heavy rebuke, and the 
are prevalent still amongst ourselves. Men sti 
blindly follow their leader; they still go where he 
calls, and pronounce his shibboleth without attempt- 
ing to test it by the Sacred Volume, but accept his 
deductions from Holy Writ as they accept the 
Gospel itself, and look upon reason as the measure 
of religious truth ; and, so instead of striving to raise 
their faith tothe level of God's revelations, bring 
down rather His revelation to the level of their own 
understanding. Arrived at that “little knowledge” 
which is “a dangerous thing,” they think themselves 
wiser and better than their forefathers; and so any 
and every new teacher soon gains his proselytes 
among them, and will continue to do so until the 
Bible is more appreciated and studied and understood 
than it has been hitherto. 

Royalty in the New World, or the Prince of 
Wales in America, (London: Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.) Should ever such a horrible calamity befall 
this nation as that the immortal Jenkins should de- 
part from us, there is but one man we can suggest 
as worthy to wear his garments, and afford us all 
the little consolation we can hope to derive after the 
occurrence «[ so irreparable a misfortune. This 
man is Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, the editor of 
“ Royalty in the New World.” A work written in 
a more undiluted vein of flunkeyism than this we 
have never read, and can scarcely conceive, In the 
preface we are told that the event which he is 
about to describe, in consequence, as he com- 
placently assures us, of pe seen more of it 
than any other individual not of the royal suite, is 
the “greatest of the age”—an age, too, which in 
most respects we scarcely look upon as uneventful ; 
and a similar vein of absurd exaggeration pervades 
the entire book. The faults of taste, from which 
scarcely a page is free, are in many instances the 
most flagrant that ever came under our notice; and 
the only parallel we can find to them is afforded by 
the errors of description in the same volume. In 
page 99 we are gravely assured that a circular ball- 
room was three hundred and seventy-five feet in cir- 
cumference, and consequently two hundred and fifteen 
in diameter. In page 147 we are told that visitors to 
Niagara are “deafened for life by the roar of the 
waters,” which is highly consolatory to those who 
are unable, and will not now be ambitious, to see 
them. In page 180 we are told that “Pittsburg 
may well be called the Birmingham of America, 
wuion is the dirtiest town in England.” Whether 
it is intended to be conveyed that Pittsburg or 
America is the dirtiest town in England, we leave 
the reader to exercise his ingenuity in guessing. In 
page 232 he informs us, likewise with superb 
unction, that he has “a dim idea” that certain 
ladies, all of whom he proceeds to name except one 
—the most lovely girl he ever beheld, whose name, 
unfortunately for herself, he did not know—danced 
with the Prince; we beg his pardon: “had the 
felicity of dancing with the Prince,” is his expres- 
sion; and “in consideration of which,” says he, “I 
have hereby immortalised them.” The spray of 
Niagara, he tells us (page 144), might have been 
likened, in. the language of Spurgeon, to smoke 
from hell, on steam from boiling waters; and he 
goes out of his way, in another imstance, to add the 
sanction of his applause to J. M. W. Turner, in- 
forming us that “it was such a scene as would have 
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fascinated the eye of Turner, who was grand upon 
sun and sunset views, and very prodigal of his pai 
into the bargain, as all who have been Rulaeh ths 
Turner Gallery cannot fail to have remarked.” In 
justice to the author, we feel bound to give one 
short specimen of his vein, when there is 
nothing to check the tide of his impetuous 
eloquence: —*“Then,” says he, “then, too, the loud- 
tongued cannon rolled out the terrible music of a 
royal salute; and the crews that manned the yards 
of the men-of-war waved their hats, and raised their 
voices in a d unity of praise. From the 
citadel, from the ships, from the battery overlooking 
the St. Charles, came the thunder and smoke of the 
iron-mouthed guns, and flags waved, and wavelets 
glittered, and magnificent was the view. But in 
the midst of all this, I saw a tear course down a 
maiden’s cheek. I had seen her dancing with the 
Prince at the ball. If I had been a maiden, I might 
also have wept myself. Alas! that ts are 
vain!” Alas! indeed. We ourselves (d almost 
weep at the unutterable pathos involved in that last 
fond aspiration ; and will only offer what slight con- 
solation is in our power, which is, that had we not 
our author’s own conclusive testimony to the con- 
trary, we should have given him credit for feminity 
of sex; for no old woman that we ever heard of— 
not even the world-famed Sairey Gamp—ever gave 
utterance to feebler twaddle than that, which is pro- 
duced by the read of Mr. Kinahan Cosrelle. 
Si of My Mission in South-eastern Africa. 
By William Shaw, late Wesleyan General Superin- 
tendent in that. country. (London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1860.) This book possesses con- 
siderable interest, but either from defect of arrange- 
ment, or from its cursory survey of the events of 
many years, the reader will close the volume with a 
rather confused view of important successes actually 
achieved. The first part describes the progress of 
the Wesleyan mission am the settlers on the 
south-east coast of Africa. e second, which is 
more entertaining, introduces us to the Caffre tribes. 
Mr. Vansittart, cellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
posed in Parliament in 1819, to establish an English 
settlement on the eastern boundary of Cape Colony. 
Albany, the name it received, has “gy “sso arog 
as any part of our colonial empire. wn, 
situated on the Great Fish River, has become a 
capital and a bishop’s see. Successive wars have 
added territory and nations wherein missionaries 
find ample scope for their labours. In our days mis- 
sionary enterprise gory the tact and steady purpose 
of a trader, rather that the fiery zeal of a martyr. 
Difficulties, rather than dangers, have to be met and 
overcome. Mr. Shaw encountered no F ona perils 
in his mission among the wild Caffres than a 
London curate might meet with in his labours in 
the back courts of Shoreditch or St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The resemblance is even striking when we 
find Mr. Shaw recording how sundry loose articles 
of his baggage cha owners, or how his wife 
was shocked at the indelicate scantiness of the wild 
man’s clothing. In the interesting account of the 
Caffres it is curious to observe how these savages, 
though so far removed from our high civilisation, 
yet contrived to obtain the comforts of existence, 
and to a certain extent the advantages of social 
order and government. Many of our vices and 
follies are identical with those of the man in the 
bush. Every season fashion influences the cut and 
colour of the ox-skin cloak which the Caffre ladies 
and gentlemen wear. Wealth, consisting chiefly in 
cattle, allows its possessor to have from two to 
twenty wives, while poverty gives rise to a numer- 
ous band of unhappy bachelors. To the wives are 
assigned all the laborious work. It is their duty to 
collect materials and build the hive-shaped huts of 
which the kraals are com ; to dig the ground, 
sow the seed, and get in the crop. Hence a chief, 
when first he saw an English plough working, cried 
out, “ This thing the white people have brought 
into the country is as good as ten wives.” The 
wife, however, is not unprotected. The dowry her 
intended has to give for her is applied to her main- 
tenance should she become a widow; and if ill- 
treated by her husband, she can claim an asylum at 
her father’s, and it is only by submitting to a 
corporeal chastisement at the hands of the women 
of the place, and paying a fine of cattle, that the 
delinquent husband can recover her. Many points of 
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interest on be noted in the government, supersti- 
tions, and language of the Cafes but for these, 
we must refer our readers to the “Story of My 
Mission ” itself. 

Pastoral Visitation the Want of the Times. By 
the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, B.A., late Curate of St. 
Peter's, Stepney. (Rivingtons.) The author of 
this pamphlet was curate of the populous and hard- 
working district of St. Peter’s, Stepney, for a period 
of four years ; and he writes to set before his clerical 
brethren the great good that may be effected by 
“ diligent domiciliary visitation,” and illustrates his 
subject by a number of statistical tables, showing 
the social and religious condition of the people 
among whom he laboured. He declares, as the 
result of his investigations, that the opinion now 
abroad “respecting the Church of England havi 
lost its hold upon the people” is unfounded, an 
proves that in the district of St. Peter’s the professed 
members of the Church of England number 
about 734 per cent., whereas the Dissenters, 
actual and nominal, amount to no more than 
20$ per cent. of the population. He shows, 
moreover, as one practical result of his systematic 
visitation of his people, that there were brought to 
baptism between the months of November, 1857, and 
May, 1858, no fewer than 365 persons. This is 
certainly good work in the right direction; much 
better than that of so many of the London clergy, 
who are content to leave the real business of the 
ing priests to lay agents, Scripture-readers, and 

ty missionaries, often times most unfitted for the 
task, and think their entire duty done when they 
have preached once or twice in the parish pulpit on 
Sunday. Mr. Stevenson seems to have done no 
little good, and to have effected it also in the right 
way. 

Fit to be a Duchess, with Other Stories of 
Courage and Principle. By Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 
(James Hogg and Sons.) Tales written for a special 
purpose defined on a title-page immediately assume 
a peculiar character, and are to be viewed in a 
peculiar light. Mrs. Gillespie Smyth is a very 
“ proper” writer. Her views are unexceptionable ; 
her characters, if we may judge from the tale which 
gives its title to the volume, do exactly what 
persons of virtuous dispositions and disciplined 
minds might be expected to.do under the circum- 
stances. Yet we would have liked Dr. Wyndham’s 
“sweet pretty niece” vastly better, if she had found 
it more difficult, or rather altogether impossible, to 
transfer her affections from Lord Arthur Bellasis to his 
elder and worthier brother. But the good girl shows a 
large share of courage and principle notwithstand- 
ing, and as she deserved a life of happiness, 
we must not be hard upon her for securing it. If 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth would eschew parentheses 
and write in a simpler style, she might make an 
effective story-teller. As it is, we found the pleasure 
of reading “ Fit to be a Duchess” greatly counter- 
balanced by the fatigue it occasioned. We ought 
to mention that the volume is prettily illustrated ; 
and, if the reader finds, as we have done, that the com- 
position is occasionally heavy, we can refer for solace 
to the tasteful designs of Messrs. Corbould and 
Absolon. 

Melusina, a New Arabian Night's Entertainment. 
By A. A. Paton. (Longman.) Ten years ago Mr. 
Paton published 2 romance, entitled “The Mame- 
lukes,” of which the opinion expressed in the 
“ Literary Gazette ” was by no means favourable. 
The story was said to be insipid, the incidents 
clumsily put together, the style ambitious and 
obscure. The work now before us is founded on 
the same materials as the tale we have mentioned, 
and is pronounced to be a re-construction on an 
entirely new plan. We have not read “The 
Mamelukes,” and therefore cannot say whether 
“Melusina” is an improvement upon it. Possibly 
it may be, for ten years is a sufficient period even 
for Mr. Paton to improve. But the “ New Arabian 
Night’s Entertainment” is no entertainment what- 
ever; on the contrary, it is a prolix and dismal 
story, which will not be read through by any one 
who is not bound to its perusal. Mr, Paton’s style, 
too, is sometimes turgid, often incorrect ; and the 
only merriment we could afford our readers out of 
the volume, would be by extracting passages in 
illustration of both these faults. Some of these we 
had marked for this purpose, but on re-consideration 
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prefer leaving “Melusina” to the tender mercies of 
the few readers it is likely to obtain. 

The Bibliograph's Manual of English Literature. 
By Wm. Thos. Lowndes. Part (Henry G. 


Bohn. 1861.) Lowndes’s Manual in its revised 
form does eredit to Mr. Bohn, and will prove 
of invaluable service to the bibliographer. The 


present Part is stated in the preface to be 
increased full one-fourth on the original work, 
while ev is materially The next 
Part of this very admirable edition is promised in 
the spring. 


“La Revue d’Orient.” At the moment of going 
to press we find placed in our hands the first 
number of a new monthly periodical, which is a 
startling novelty in the literary world. It is issued 
under the title of the “Revue dOrient,” and is 
under the conduct of Prince J. G. Pitzipios, already 
known as the author of several works bearing on 
Eastern questions of importance. The seat of pub- 
lication is London, but depdts are established at 
Constantinople, Paris, St. nea Vienna, 
Leipsig, and Athens, The objects which are briefly 
stated in the preface as being aimed at in 
the publication of this periodical can scarcely be 
deemed unimportant, in proposing as they do, among 
other kindred aims, “to ure the admission of 
Turkey into the general co of European 
nations, by procuring for it an enlightened govern- 
ment based upon fundamental laws, equally obli- 
gatory on all, the sovereignty itself not excepted ; 
to defend the veritable integrity of the present 
Byzantine empire; to claim, on behalf of all the in- 
habitants of this empire, without distinction of race 
or creed, equal political, civil, and religious rights ; 
and to enlighten the people and governments of the 
East on their political and social errors, upon the sub- 
ject of the sentiments, tendencies and sympathies, of 
all the several nationalities and religious castes 
of which they are constituted.” The articles, twelve 
in number, of which this month’s issue is com’ 
are almost entirely, as might be expected, on subjects 
connected with Eastern politics and history, butat this 
late hour we have not time to do more than allude 
to the fact of the appearance of this work, The 
aristocratic element seems to be well represented in 
the “ Revue d’Orient,” as, in addition to the prince, 
who is the responsible editor, there is the first of a 
series of letters, entitled “Lettres d'une femme 
@Occident sur les femmes d’Orient,” to which is 
affixed the signature Madame La Princesse 
* ™* *, We may perhaps have occasion to refer 
again to this periodical. 
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Noyce’s Book of Industrial Information, new edition, 12mo., 
5s. Ward and Lock. 

Olier (1), Founder of the Services of St. Sulplice, 12moe., 4s. 
Burns. 

Packet of Seeds Saved by an Old Gardener, 2nd edition, 
18mo., is. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

Fiscgaahe of Paris Life, by Chroniqeuse, post Svo., 5s. 

naley. 

Plain Words About Sickness, by a Doctor's Wife, 3rd edi- 
tion, post 8vo., Is. 6d. Seeley. 

Ploughing and Sowing, of an Evening School in 
Yorkshire, 12mo., 3s. 6d. Mozley. 

Pulpit Sermons, by Living Divines, vol. Lxxviii., Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Pi 


per. 
Reeve (Lovell), El hology, 2 vols., Svo., 56s. 


ve. 

Rhodes (C. P.), French Maritime Commercial Directory, 
post 8vo., 4s. 6d. Letts. 

Rogers (C.), Familiar Tlustrations of Scottish Character, 
12mo., 6s. Houlston. 

Rogers (J. E.), Education in Oxford, Its Method, Aids, and 
Reward, post 8vo., 6s. Smith and Elder. 

Raff's Guide to the Turf, Winter Edition, 1861, 3s. 6d. 

Sewell (Mrs.), Isabel Gray, or the Mistress Didn’t Know, 
12mo., 1s. Smith and Elder. 

Shadow of the Future, an Ati.mpt to Explain the Revela- 
tion of St. John the divine, 8vo., 2s. 6d. Rivingtons, 

Smythies (Mrs. G.), Daily Governess, or Self Dependence, 
3 vols., post Svo., 31s, 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 

Sophoclis CEdipus Coloneus, Notes by Rev. C. E. Palmer, 
8vo., 9s. Bell. 

Sullivan (R.), Geography Generalised, new edition, 12mo., 
2s. Longman, 

Thom’'s Irish Almanack and Directory, 1861, 8vo., 15s. 

‘Trollope (Anthony), Macdermots of Ballychoran, post 8vo., 
5s, Chapman Hall. 

Virgil, Translated by Kennedy, post Svo., 6s. H. G. Bohn, 

Whitefield (G.), Sermons on Important Subjects, new edi- 
tion, 8vo., 8s. Tegg. 

Wright (T.), Essays on Archmological Subjects, 2 vols., 
post 8vo., 1és. J, P. Smith, 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

The performances at this house have been divided 
panes, | during the week between “ Victorine” 
and “ Bianca,” Mr. ’s opera being presented 
on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The 
revival of “ Bianca” on Thursday is an event that 
will be hailed with aera by all lovers of music, 
as the few nights of its performance before Christ- 
mas were hardly numerous enough to diffuse a 
knowledge of its many beauties. As the perform- 
ance of the pantomime is still continued, some 
curtailments have been necessarily made; but when 
the season for pantomimic entertainment has once 
passed by, we trust that we shall have the pleasure 
of ing “Bianca” in its integrity once more. 
For instance Mr. Harrison’s spirited bellad (p. 40)— 

“*Tis not purple and gold that ennoble the man,’ 
is one of the pieces omitted ; but a great saving of 
time is effi by abridging the unnecessary delays 
between the acts; is is an improvement 
which might be satisfactorily adopted on other 
occasions. Miss Louisa Pyne looks more charming 
than ever as the enchanting bride, and on Thursday 
night met with the most welcome from one 
of the most crowded audiences that we have seen 
here for some time. At the end of the second 
and fourth acts, both Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
‘were summoned before the curtain, the latter having 
been encored in the song (p. 48)— 
“ Once more upon the path of life,” 
and the former in her pathetic ballad (p. 33), 
“In vain = strove to teach my heart.” 
The orchestra was, as usual, everything that could 
be desired, playing with an amount of ease and pre- 
cision that it would be difficult to find elsewhere. 
The absurd rumour that has been current during 
the last few days with reference to the closing of 
a would = deserve a mention here, 
except for the purpose of giving it the most positive 
and chal contradiction. obi 
HER MAJESTY’s. 

“La Reine T ” has maintained its position 
at this house during the past week, but will be 
followed on Monday by the “Bohemian Girl” of 
Mr. Balfe, who will thus succeed to the post of 
honour lately occupied by M. Victor Massé, in being 
represented at our opera houses. Early in the 
month of February “ Robin Hood” will be revived, 
with (so say the advertisements) Mr. Sims Reeves 
in the character of the bold outlaw; but whether 
our great English tenor is prepared to undergo the 
wear of another Robin Hood season, to the exclu- 
sion of all other professional engagements, is a fact 
that remains to be proved. Meanwhile the rehear- 
sals of the “Amber Witch,” Mr. Wallace’s most 
recent work, are going on actively, and we may 
certainly expect to see it produced before long. 

LYCEUM. 

Mr. John Drew possesses one qualification as a 
delineator of Irish character which is by no means 
a common one—moderation. It has always been a 
difficulty in the way of those who have adopted this 
favourite ré/e, that they have not known the correct 
bounds between comedy and farce. Howling, tear- 
ing‘Pats, Larries, and Mickies, we have had plenty ; 
but as a faithful delineator of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Hibernian peasant, we have had few 
who could compare with Mr. Drew. His first début 
at the Lyceum was in the character of Handy Andy, 
a singularly-unpropitious commencement ; nor does 
the “Irish Emi t”—as the new drama, written 
expressly for him, is entitled—offer a niuch more 
favourable field for the display of his powers. In 
this piece there is but the slightest thread of-a plot, 
and that of the stalest and most hackneyed descrip- 
tion ; but, thanks to his talented acting, he succeeds 
in achieving a decided success, for which he is little 
either indebted to the author of the piece or to the 
support that he receives from the other cha- 
racters in the play. In the character of Larry 
Heolagan, in the farce of “More Blunders than 
One,” the distinctive features of his acting were less 

inently brought forward, but the life and 
of the plot more than compensated for the 


loss ; and the piece was received with those roars of 





laughter which the managers are so fond of ad- 
v ‘ 


The Chri piece is entitled “‘ Chrystabelle, or 
The Rose without a Thorn;” and the scenery, by 
Mr. William Calcott, is truly beyond praise. 
two scenes of the Ivy Dell with the cascade of water, 
and the last a scene of the Vision of the Rose, 
its fading at Eve, and the May bloom of the Wild 
Briar, secured the most enthusiastic applause of the 
spectators and a unanimous call for a Celeste 
and Mr. Calcott. 

By an ingenious device at the last scene of the 
fading of the rose, a strong perfume of roses is dis- 
persed throughout the theatre. The libretto of the 
piece is scarcely worthy of its gorgeous accessories, 
and the acting presents little that calls for particular 
notice. The life of the piece is certainly Miss 
Lydia Thompson, who in the character of Mephisto, 
the pearl of jockeys, is very arch and pleasing, and 
introduces one or two very spirited dances. We had 
almost omitted the juvenile actress, Miss Clara 
Denvil, who though apparently having seen little 
more than two lustres, has a flexibility of voice and 
a distinctness of elocution, which, combined with a 
Sree d face, will probably, if her maturer years 

ulfil the promises of her youth, secure her a very 
high position on the English stage. 
STRAND. 

With the burlesque extravaganza of “ Cinderella ; 
or, the Lover, the Lackey, and the Little Glass 
Slipper,” we bring to a close our notices of the 
various Christmas pieces which have appeared at 
the principal theatres. Last and least is the Strand, 
least in dimensions and last in our notice, but 
neither last nor least in a well-deserved and long- 
enjoyed popularity, which, under the management 
of Miss Swanboro' it is not likely soon to forfeit. 
The incidents of the story of “Cinderella” are of 
course familiar to all, and in this piece the nursery 
version is pretty closely adhered to. Miss Maria 
Simpson makes a charming Cinderella, and Miss M. 
Oliver is equally successful as Prince Poppetti, her 
subsequent spouse. Mr. J. Clarke is got up in an 
—_ irable sage = _ of Cinderella, and 

é surprising agility he displays in spite of his 
Falstaffian proportions is very atin. Mr. J. 
Rogers, as the eldest sister of Cindereila, is irresisti- 
bly comic, and the whole of the parts are well 
sustained. The scenery, especially the concludin 
scene of the Domain of Delight, is exceedingly wel 
devised and executed, and the ballet under Miss 
Rosina Wright, and the musical adaptations, are all 
worthy of praise. This extravaganza is the pro- 
duction of Mr. H. J. Byron. The other pieces per- 
formed are the “ Post-Boy,” which has hada longand 
highly successful run, and the farce, “Did I Dream it?” 
which has already received favourable notice at our 
hands. A new and original petite drama, from the 
pen of S. P. Wooler, entitled “The Silver Wedding,” 
is announced for immediate production; and we | 
are glad to see that there is a probability that the 
favourite actress, Miss Marie Wilton, will shortly 
pee er on the stage, from which she has been 
precluded by severe illness, 

8T, JAMES’S HALL. 

“C'est le roi des violonistes !” was Mendelssohn’s | 
emphatic and conclusive exclamation on hearing a 
discussion about the relative merits of Vieuxtemps 
and other artists. “C’est le roi des violonistes!” | 
How fully this opinion is endorsed by our English | 
public may be estimated from the hearty and | 
enthusiastic reception accorded to the Belgian | 
violinist, on Monday last, when he appeared upon | 
the platform to participate in the performances 
of the Monday Popular Concerts. Brilliant execu- 
tion, unerring precision, exquisite tone, command- 
ing style, and great originality in phrasing—such 
are the chief characteristics which separate M. Vieux- 
temps from the long line of able violinists who fill 
our concert-rooms. We subjoin the programme 
presented on this occasion, the renewal of the 
series :-— 








Part I. 








i 


Quartett in D minor . ee ee Hezebert. 
Song, ‘“ The Maiden and the River” . - Benedict. 
Song, ‘The very angels weep” . . Mozart. 
Prelude and Fugue . . . - Bach. 

Part IL. 
Sonata in C minor (piano and violin) . Beethoven, | 
Song, “Come back to me” * ‘. . Henry Smart. | 
Song . . ° ‘ . : . ° — 
Quartett—-E major . . . «. . Haydn \ 


Even M. Vieuxtemps’ exquisite playing cannot 
induce us to rank Schubert’s quartett in the same 
category with those of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven ; and though it is easy to ise from time 


recognise 
The | to time the same wild, dreamy, beauty that shines 


so vividly in the “Erl-King” and other 

yet the absence of anything approaching to definite- 
ness of form, or even distinctness of outline, is 
sufficient to warrant its exclusion from the highest 
class of stringed compositions. Beethoven’s piano 
duett and Haydn’s quartett were both played to per- 
fection; in the former, M. Vieuxtemps found a worthy 
ranpenme s aghanraRn pay cae Rago“ ATE 
her astonishing powers in the execution of ’s 
difficult Tarantelle. Miss Lascelles, a “aert we'd 
with a powerful contralto voice and considerable per- 
sonal attractions, sang M. Benedict’s song with 
much feeling; a fugitive ballad by Mr. Henry 
Smart was also very well rendered by the same 
artiste. Miss Au Thomson, who has already 
distinguished herself abroad by her musical abilities, 
is determined to win the same reputation at home ; 
and in the delivery of Mozart’s touching song 
earned considerable applause. But all other artists, 
whatever their merits, were for the time forgotten 
in the presence of M. Vieuxtemps, who retired at 
the conclusion of the concert, as he had entered, 
amidst the unanimous plaudits of the whole house. 

Dr. Mark’s “ Little Men” have performed during the 
week, and have met with a very cordial welcome 
from the public. The peculiar character of the 
institution and the extreme youth of the “ Little 
Men” would require us to set aside in their favour 
the ordinary canons of criticism, so that we need 
only record here the indulgent way in which their 
performances have been received. 

EXETER (MINOR) HALL. 

The unusual amount of space which we have 
been compelled to devote to our musical news pre- 
cludes us from doing more than drawing attention 
to Mr. Willy’s series of quartett concerts, the first of 
which came off on T: y last, presenting the fol- 


lowing most attractive programme:— 
Part L. 
= in F major . . Haydn. 

“In lasciar si caro” - Galuppe. 
Quartett in F major : - Beethoven. 
Part II. 

Trio in A major + 6 «© °y > « Dr. Bennett. 
The Mermaid's Song . - «+ Haydn. 
Quartett in C major . Mozart. 


On the next occasion, Feb. 5, we hope to enter 
more fully into a criticism of these performances, 
which bid fair to rival to some extent the Monda 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall. . 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 

The performances of the London Glee and Madri- 
gal Union have now extended over the second 
week, and the space of another fortnight will see 
them draw to a close. We make this avis aux 
retardaires, as the French journals express it, be- 
cause we are sure that so agreeable an entertainment 
as the one in question requires only to be known in 
order to be fully appreciated. The ~~ of 
this week includes, amongst other pieces, Spofforth’s 
charming glee for four voices, “ My dear mistress 
had a heart ;” and a madrigalian dialogue, which is 
found in Ravenscroft’s “Melismata,” as a two-part 
dialogue, with accompaniment of two viols obbli- 
gati. It is presented now as a five-part madrigal, 
the instrumental parts being very ingeniously 


interwoven with those belonging originally to the 
voice. Horsley’s delicate and exquisite glee, 
“ By Celia’s arbour all the night,” 


was of course encored. When was this glee pred 
heard, properly sung, without exciting a wish to 
hear it repeated? The terzetto, “ Peaceful 
slumb’ring on the ocean,” from the opera of “ The 
Slave,” composed by Storace about the year 1792, 
and performed at that time by Madame Storace, 
Mrs. Brand, and Mrs. Crouch, was converted into a 
four-part glee by Mr. Harrison, and it is presented 
in this shape by the Glee Union. A greater degree 
of variety would undoubtedly have been imparted 
to the evening’s entertainment had this air been 
executed, as it was the composer's design it should 


| be, by three female voices only. Webbe’s catch— 
“ Would you know my Celia’s charms,” 

was very effectively rendered by Messrs. Baxter, 

i Land, and Lawler; and the imagi- 


Cummings, 
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nary dispute on the age of the lady in question 
seemed to afford great amusement to the audience, 
who insisted on its repetition. The old song, “Oh, 
mother, a hoop! a hoop,” very prettily executed by 
Miss Eyles, was so constantly redemanded by the 
audience during the first week of the performance, 
that Mr. Oliphant has acted very judiciously, in our 
opinion, in again inserting it in the programme of 
this week. As the complaints made by the sterner 
sex against the excessive width of ladies’ skirts, and 


enumerate a few of the countervailing advantages, 
one of which is very emphatically set forth in the 





rary posts of timber, which will be hereafter replaced 
by stone and marble columns, so that its appearance, 
and the massive oak, carved case surrounding it, 
cannot but be highly effective. Indeed, the selection 
of the site for the organ is in all respects:a happy 
one, and most favourable for the diffusion of sound : 
the only part of the whole to which we can in any 
way object is the amount of accommodation 
allotted to the organist ; the organist’s pew being 


| $o very contracted in its dimensions as barely to 
the unusual circumference of the crinoline, are not | allow room for two persons, Surely a space equal 
wholly without foundation, it is but fair to | to that of St. Sepulchre’s organ might have been 


| 


| 
| 


spared for this purpose. The largest front pipe 
is 18 feet long, and besides the ordinary vertical 


concluding verse, which we quote for the benefit of | pipes, there are two rows of “tubas” or “trumpets,” 


the ladies : 


“ One thing I’m told, which I beg you will note, 
And give me a hoop! 
Nine men and women upset in a boat, 
Oh! oh! for a hoop. 
The men were all drowned, but the women did float ; 
And by the help of their hoops, they were safely pulled out, 
Oh! give me a hoop! Oh! mother, a hoop.” 


Two other pieces from last week’s programme were 
sung again this week. The song, “My lodging is 
on the cold ground,” very tastefully rendered by 


Miss Wells (whom, by the way, we should like to | 


hear once more in the “ Islington Ballad”), and the 
lively madrigal with which this agreeable entertain- 
ment is brought to a conclusion. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

THe grand performance of the “Messiah,” which 
is to take place on Friday next in our metropolitan 
cathedral, is the topic of conversation in most of our 
musical circles. Numerically, the band and chorus 
are inferior to those of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 


the latter generally mustering about 700, whilst at | 


the performance in question 600 only are adver- 
tised; but on this occasion the artists will be the 
élite of the musical profession, la créme de la créme ; 
and, aided by the vast proportions of this noble 
edifice, the effect will doubtless be far greater and 
more imposing than it could be under any other 
roof, Westminster Abbey alone excepted. The 
principal vocalists are Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Francis, Mr. H. Buckland, Mr. Winn, and Mr. 
Thomas. One familiar name, associated for many 
years past with the performance of this oratorio, we 
miss, and our readers will already have anticipated 
us in naming Madame Sainton-Dolby ; but we fear 
some weeks must still elapse before this lady is 
sufficiently recovered to re-appear before the public. 
Mr. George Cooper, one of our three best organists 
(Mr. Henry Smart, and Mr. Best, of Liverpool, being 
the other two), will preside at the organ, and Mr. 
Goss, the organist of the cathedral, will conduct. 
The large organ, to defray the expenses of which 
the present festival is instituted, has been built to 
meet the requirements of the special services, which 
are to be resumed on the Sunday following, and 
continued through the spring months. It stands 
in the south transept, and, meeting the full gaze of 
the. spectator entering from the usual door in the 
north side, presents a most magnificent and imposing 
appearance. Constructed originally in 1852 for the 
Panopticon in Leicester Square, at a cost of £3,000, 
exclusive of the case, it has recently been purchased 
by the Dean and Chapter for 1,000 guineas. Its 
removal and re-erection have been entrusted to the 
builders, Messrs. Hill and Son, by whom sundry 
modifications and re-arrangements of its plan have 
been made, in order to render it suitable to its new 
site, at a further expense of £300. In addition to 
the above outlay, a further considerable amount will 
be required to procure an appropriate case, the lower 
part of which, however, will be ly formed out 
of the corresponding casing of the chancel organ, 
not now required for that instrument, as its position 
has been c from the screen of the chancel to 
the middle of the north side. The width of the 
new organ is about 45 feet, the depth 18 feet, and 
the height 45 feet. The arrangement of the interior 
is spacious, and the wind ducts of the most ample 
dimensions, permitting the pipes to sound with the 
utmost freedom of speech, and affording free access 
for the purpose of tuning. The gallery in which 
the organ stands is at a considerable elevation— 
some 24 feet—and is at present supported by tempo- 


on a heavy pressure of wind, placed horizontally at 
the summit of the orgin, the sound of which, 
ponderous yet mellow, is indescribably grand as it 
rolls round the dome. The organ has 4 manuals, 


| from C C to A in alt, and a gp Pca in all, 
owin; 


there are 60 stops, of which the following is, we 


| believe, a correct summary :— 








Great Organ. 


Feet. 
1 Double Open Diapason . . 16 
2 Open Diapason . st ee 
3 OpenDiapason . . . . 8 
4 Stopped Diapason . whats 
5 Quint ‘ ; 4 R Sa 
6 Principal “ ai 
7 Wald Flute 5: ae 
Siewewee S s cHieg 
9 Fifteenth . . . ; a 
10 Full Mixture . 3 ranks 
11 Fourniture 4 ee 
12 Sharp Mixture . es 
13 Double Trumpet ° 16 
14 Posaune . ‘ ‘ ae 
15 Trumpet . : ; oe 
16 Clarion fs ; 4 
Choir Organ. 
Feet. 
1 Bourdon... ote 16 
2 Gamba : ; ; 8 
3 Dulciana . : 8 
4 Stopped Diapason 8 
5 Gemshorn . ‘ 4 
6 Stopped Flute 4 
7 Octave Flute 2 
8 Twelfth 3 
9 Fifteenth ° Gi : Dre 
10 Mixture . . . 2ranks 
11 Trumpet . x F ° oe 
12 Corno di Bassetto 8 


Tube Organ 


Feet. 

lL Wohe 23s : ats 8 

2 Octave Tuba. . ws 4 

Swell Organ. 

Feet. 

1 Double Diapason weg as ot 

2 Open Diapason . : Aee 

3 Salcional .. Cesc: we 

4 Stopped Diapason Me at cee 

5 Principal . ‘ . 4 

6 Twelfth . .° aot ae 

7 Fifteenth .. oe 

8 Mixture é 5 ranks 

9 Suabe Flute ie eee 

10 Horn . pit te wikis 2 6 Serene 
11 Oboe . eke wee eee 
12 Trumpet 68 
13 Clarion a 


Solo Organ. 


Feet. 
1 Claribel . ‘ : “tae 
2 Vox Angelica . 2 ranks 
8 Harmonic Flute . i : Nisan 
4 Doublette a 2 ranks 
5 Piccolo ; ; . Pate 
6 Clarionet 8 
7 Vox Humana . : 8 

Pedal Organ. 

Feet. 
1 Double Open Diapason .  . 32 
2 Open Diapason ee AGRI 
3 Open Diapason (metal) . . 16 
4 Bourdon $ ‘ - 16 
5 Principal . : 7 . a 
6 Twelfth ‘ = uy ort 
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ee 
Feet. 
7 Fifteenth erat ne 
8 Fell Mixture: (oe as, ecu 
9 Trombone (metal) . . . 16 
10 Clarion 8 


The bellows are not worked by hydraulic pressure, 
as is the case with the small chancel organ, but 
filled in the ordinary way. Some idea of the power 
required to ‘raise the wind’ may be formed from the 
fact that the services of no less than sixteen men 
for the bellows alone will be required on the 
festival day. It is very much to be desired that 
the Dean and Chapter will give their consent to a 
few public performances, in which the powers of 
this mighty instrument, with all its wonderful 
effects of variety and combination, may be ade- 
quately displayed. 

“La Circassienne” is to be the name of the new 
opera of MM. Auber and Scribe, and it is to be 
brought out the latter end of this month at the 
Opéra Comique. The last time that we heard of this 
opera, it was to have been named “ Morte d’Amour.” 

The first opera in three acts which will be bro 
out after M. Auber’s “Circassienne” is that of 
Duprato, entitled “Salvator Rosa,” the libretto of 
which is written by MM. Grangé and Trianon. 
Madile. St. Urbain, who created the réle of Marta, 
in Flotow’s opera of that name, when it was 
performed at the Théatre Italien, will enact the 
principal character in it. 

“La Madone,” an operetta in one act, by M. 
Lacombe, was brought out at the Théatre Lyrique 
on Monday last. Aimé Maillart’s opera, “ 
Pécheurs de Catane,” though barely successful on 
its first appearance, still keeps its place on the 
boards of this house. 

The first representation of Verdi’s “Ballad in 
Maschera” took place at the Théatre Italien on 
Sunday, with the following cast: Mesdames Alboni, 
Battu, Penco ; and Signors Mario and Graziani. 

The committee of the Association of Musicians 
have unanimously decided on performing Léon 
Gastinel’s Second Mass, on the feast of the Annun- 
ciation, celebrated annually in the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame. 

A handsome ring, adorned with brilliants, has 
been presented to M. Daussoigne-Méhul, fils, by the 
King of the Belgians, in consideration of a cantata 
composed by the former, and performed at the annual 
festival in 1860. 

Ronconi and Naudin have both accepted engage- 
ments at Barcelona. 

Good news for our musical loungers! A series of 

romenade concerts is to be given at St. James's 
Hall for one month, commencing February 2, by 
Musard and his celebrated orchestra, who are 
coming from Paris and expressly engaged for the 
purpose. All the Mondays, however, are to be 
reserved for the Monday Popular Concerts, and one 
other day, Wednesday, the 27th, on which the first 
grand orchestral concert of the London Musical 
Society will take place. 

At the Grand Opera, Paris, rehearsals of 
“Le Philtre” are being actively carried on; the 
chief characters to be sustained by Mesdames 
Hamackers, Bengraff, MM. Dufresne, Dumestre, 
and Cazaux, The production of the “ Huguenots” 
is delayed, in consequence of the indisposition of M. 
Gueymard. Madame Lauters-Gueymard is to make 
her déut in this opera, as Valentine. Morelli is 
shortly to — in Prince Poniatowski’s opera, 
“ Pierre de Medicis.” . 

“Herculanum,” with Madame Tedesco in the 
réle created by Madame Borghi-Mamo, will shortl, 
follow; to be succeeded in its turn by W s 
“Tannhauser,” the performance of which will 
be the great musical event of the present season. 

The quartett society of MM. Maurin, Chevillard, 
Viguier, and Sabatier, held their first m on 
Thursday ‘last; another party, consisting of 
Armingaud, Léon a Lalo and Mas, announce 
their first séance for Wednesday next, the 23rd. 

The original score of Bach’s _in B minor has 
just been purchased for the 5 ee Library of Berlin. 

The “ Ronvelle Gazette Musicale,” of Vienna, 
after an existence of nine years, has come to a close. 

The French j} pene se seni Se 
Théodore Faivre, ex-professor at ymnasium, 
formerly one of the artistes at the Théatre Italien ; 











i! 
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and of Rousseau de Lagrave, once first tenor at the 
opera and the Théatre Lyrique. 
Flotow’s opera “Pianella” is in rehearsal at 


uen. 

Herr Silas, well know in England by his admir- 
able pianoforte trio and other compositions, has 
completed an oratorio, which may probably be 
heard before long at Exeter Hall; the score is at 
ae ne ee 

ic Society, and the fate of the oratorio, so 
far as its performance at Exeter Hall is concerned, 
depends upon their decision. 

Another amateur society, “The Mendelssohn 
Choir,” has ME up in London, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. T. per, to satisfy the musical 
requirements of Islington, Dalston, and the adjacent 
places. We wish it every success. 

After many years of anxiety and hard labour, 
Mr. Ella has at length succeeded in establishing 
his “Musical Institute,” in Hanover Square. 
€ommodious rooms have been taken, and a valuable 
musical library is set up for the exclusive use of 
members. ‘Those who are desirous of further 

can apply at the institute itself, 18, 
Square, where every information will be 
given by the director. 

At the Apollo Theatre, Rome, another new opera 
has been brought out—‘ Stefanias”—the music by 
a young composer Raffaele Gentili, and the libretto 
by Leopoldo Farnere. It seems to have been 
tolerably successful, owing ina great measure to 
the excellent acting of Madile. Ponti Dell’ Armi, 
and Signors Bettino and Squarcia. 

From tie ‘“Gazetta Musicale di Milano,” we 
learn that Ernst is still at Vienna, in a very delicate 
state of health; but fortunately in the house of a 
friend, at whose hands the great violinist receives 
every care and attention. 

Luca Fumagalli, the pianist (the brother of 
Adolpho), lately gave a concert in the large hall of 
the Dccaiatens at Milan, on which. occasion he 
introduced the fantasia on airs from “Le Prophéte” 
and “The Carnival of Venice,” both composed by 
his brother; and three pieces of his own. composi- 
tion, viz., a Notturno, a Reverie, and a Capriccio di 
Danza, besides taking part in a trio by Mendelssohn, 
and executing a transcription of Wagner’s march 
from. “ Tannhzeuser.” 

MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For Week Evpine Saturpay, January 26. 
Mownpay, January 21. 





Glee Union . .... Egyptian Hall . 384&6}P.u 
Popular Concerts . . St. James’s Hall. . .8 
te ees Covent Garden,. . .7 
a Her Majesty's .. .7 
Tvrspay, JANvARY 22, 
Glee Union . .... Egyptian Hall 84 
“ee 8. as Covent Garden . . .7 
te Her Majesty's 7 
Wepwespax, Janvary 23. 
Glee Union . ... - Egyptian Hall 34 & 8h 
Musical Conversazione . St.James’s Hall. . .8 
vee” Ge Covent Garden . . .7 
we et Her Majesty's . . .7 
Tuvurspay, Janvary 24, 
Glee Union . . ...- Egyptian Hall . . . 8 
Vien”. wk kw Covent Garden . . .7 
ee tt Her Majesty's . . .7 


Frmay,iJanvary 25. 





Glee Union ‘ . Egyptian Hall 33 and 8} 
PPR Tae OR A St. Paul's Cathedral . 2 
eee. ee Covent Garden . . .7 
wie et ew Her Majesty's . . .7 
Saturpay, Janvary 26. 
GleeUnion ..... Egyptian Hall . . . 3$ 
PI tak be 5: = ise Covent Garden . . .7 
Se Her Majesty's AS 
SCIENCE. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. : : 
Po vem 9, 1861—L. Horner, Esq., President, in 


William Charles Lacy, ., Gloucester ; Robert 
Dukinfield Darbishire, Hsq., B.A., 1, Heald Grove, 
Rusholme, r;and George Charles Wallich, 
M.D., 17, Campden Hill Road, Kensington, were 
elected Fellows. 


The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the Distribution of the Corals in the 
Lias.” By the Rev, P..B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S. 
From observations made by himself and others, the 
author was enabled to give the following notes. In 
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the uper lias some corals of the genera Thecocyathus 
and Trochocyathus occur. The middle las of 
Northamptonshire and Somersetshire has yielded a 
few corals. The uppermost band of the lower lias, 
namely the zone with Ammonites raricostatus and 

j ium ponderosum, contains an undescribed 

at Cheltenham and Honeybourn in Gloucester- 
shire; and a Montlivaltia in considerable abundance 
at Down Hatherly in Gloucestershire, at Fenny 
Compton and Aston Magna in Worcestershire, and 
at Kilsby Tunnel in Northamptonshire. The middle 
members of the lower lias appear to be destitute of 
corals. In the zone with Ammonites Bucklandi, 
called also the - lima-beds, Jsastrea occurs in 
Warwickshire and Somersetshire. Dr. Wright states 
that Isastrea Murchisoni occurs in the next lowest 
bed of the lower lias, namely the white lias with 
Ammonites Planorbis, at Street in Somerset; and 
another coral has been found in the same zone in 
Warwickshire. Lastly, in the “Guinea-bed ” at 
Binton in Warwickshire another coral has been 
met with. The Montiivaltie of the Hippopodium- 
bed and the Jsastra of the lima-beds appear to have 
grown over much larger areas in the liassic sea 
than the other corals here referred to. 

"2. “On the Sections of the Malvern and Ledbury 
Tunnels, on the Worcester and Hereford Railway, 
and the intervening Line of Railroad.” By the Rev. 
W.S. Symonds, A.M., F.G.S., and A. Lambert, Esq. 
In this paper the authors gave an account of the 
different strata exposed -by the cuttings of the 
Worcester and Hereford Railway (illustrated by a 
carefully-constructed section), including the different 
members of the new red sandstone (on the east of 
the Malvern Hills), the syenite and greenstone 
(forming the nucleus of the Malverns), and the 
Upper Llandovery beds, the Woolhope shales, the 
Woolhope limestone, Wenlock shales, Wenlock 
limestone, and Lower Ludlow rock on the west side 
of the syenite, followed by some beds of the old red 
series, violently faulted against the Ludlow rock at 
the west end of the Malvern tunnel. Then the 
open railway passes over Upper Ludlow rocks and 
some lower beds of the old red series, here and there 
covered by drift, until the Lower Ludlow rock is 
again traversed at the east end of the Ledbury 
Tunnel, and is shown to be much faulted and brought 
up against Upper Ludlow shales and Aymestry rocks. 
The Wenlock shales and the Wenlock limestone 
are then traversed; these are much faulted, the 
Lower Ludlow beds again coming in, followed by 
Aymestry rock, Upper Ludlow shales, Downton 
sandstone, and at the east end of the tunnel, by red 
and mottled marls, gray shales and grits, purple 
shales and: sandstones, with the auchenaspis beds, 
forming the passage beds into the old red sandstone‘ 
as described in a former paper (“ Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc.” vol. xvi. p. 193). In anote, Mr. J. W. Salter, 
F.G.8., described the great abundance of upper 
silurian fossils found in these cuttings, and now 
chiefly in the collection of Dr. Grindrod and other 
geologists at Malvern and the neighbourhood. 

The next meeting of the Society well be held (at 
Burlington House) on the 28rd of January, 1861. 
Papers to be read :—1. “ On the Graveland Boulders 
of the Punjab.” By J. D. Smithe, Esq., F.GS. 
2. “On the ‘ Chalk-rock,’ between the Lower and 
Upper Chalk, of Wilts, Berks, Oxon, &c.” By W. 

hitaker, Esq., F.G.S. 3. “On Pteraspis Dunensis 
(Paleoteuthis .Dunensis, Roemer).” By Prof. 
Huxley, Sec. G.S. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

January 9—Dr. James Copland, F.R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. 

The following were elected Associates :—Dr. Geo. 
R. Pratt Walker, Bow Lane; J. J. Chalk, Esgq., 
Whitehall Place ; Wm. Harrison, Esq., Galligreaves 
House, Blackburn; F. A Inderwick, ag rer 
Square ; F. H. Thorne, Esq., Dacre Park, Kent. 

Various presents to the library were received from 
the Royal Society, the Archxological Institute, 
Canadian Institute, &c. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited the original brass matrix 
of the seal of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, as 
Admiral of England, referred to in his paper on 
“ The Early Naval History of Britain.” It was sent 
for inspection by the Rev, Jas. Parkin, to'whom it 
belongs. 











Mr. Hillory Davies presented a drawing of a 
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drug, or spice mortar, of the early part of the six- 
teenth century, exhibited by Dr. Henry Johnson at 
the Shrewsbury Congress. It is of brass, and orna- 
mented with the badges of the Tudor family, &. 
It was found at Wenlock. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a carved oaken statue 
representing a musician playing on the oboe, which 
had probably been taken from a series in an arcade 
round a coffer of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. Brent communicated notices of the discovery 
of Roman remains at Canterbury, found in excava- 
tions which are still in progress in the main street, 
and consisting of columns, ornamented cornices, 
thick walls, pavements, tiles, flue pipes, pottery, 
some Samian glass, &c. There are also some 
medieval relics, and a cross of Anglo-Saxon 
character. 

Mr. Baigent forwarded a deed, circa 1260, relat- 
ing to the sale of land at Tendring, Essex, executed 
by Thomas, son of Hugh Curteis, with a perfect 
seal attached, having a quatrefoil in the centre. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited some spheroids of 
ancient glass, and gave an account of the specimens 
now known, and which have been commonly con- 
sidered as Druidic amulets. His observations gave 
rise to a discussion as to the several opinions enter- 
tained regarding them. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth made a further communi- 
cation descriptive of the Roman remains preserved 
at the Literary and Scientific Institution at Bath, 
and corrected several of the readings of the inscrip- 
tions upon them. The paper will be printed. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Wednesday, January 9, 1861—Dr. Augustus 
Guest, LL.D., in the chair. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd read a paper on “ The Eastern 
Pediment of the Parthenon,” in which he examined 
at length the views that had been entertained by 
scholars with regard to its interpretation, and 
pointed out the difficulties that had attended the 
investigation and the treatment of its subject—the 
birth of Athene. Mr. Lloyd showed that researches 
about and around the Acropolis at Athens had been. 
singularly unfruitful, and that what had been 
found evidently belonged for the most part to the 
western pediment; he also called attention to the 
success he had recently had in replacing in its 
correct situation the missing statue of Selene. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A very numerously-attended meeting of this 
society was held on Monday evening—Lord Ash- 
burton, President, in the chair. 

Among those present were Sir Roderick I 
Murchison; Sir Henry Rawlinson; Sir Henry 
James ; Colonel Sykes, M.P. ; the Earl of Sheffield ; 
Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P.; Lord Enniskillen ; 
Admiral Gordon; Sir Thomas Fremantle; Right 
Hon. H. U. Addington; Colonels Shaffner, of the 
U. S. G. Gawler, E. Cooper, and Dickson; Mr. 
Alderman Salomons, &c., &c. 

After the general business of the society was 
transacted, the President, directing the attention of 
the sriary Bee the North Australian Expedition, 

ined that this expedition had been undertaken 
at the joint charges of two of our countrymen in 
Australia, Messrs. Chambers and Finke, and Mr. 
Macdougall Stuart was appointed to conduct the 
expedition, which consisted only of himself and two 
attendants accompanied by thirteen horses. Messrs. 
Chambers and Finke, knowing the great interest 
which Sir Roderick Murchison took in Australian 
discovery, had forwarted Mr. Stuart’s journal to 
him, from which extracts would be read. 

The Secretaries then read extratts from the 
journal, from which it ap that Mr. Stuart 
left Chambers’s Creek, in South Australia, at the 
beginning of March, with Mr. Keckwick and one 
other man, and proceeded in a north-westerly direc- 
tion—his object being to penetrate across the con-, 
tinent. As he proceeded, instead of meeting with 
an arid desert, as geologists had predicted, he found 
a well-watered country, with numerous creeks, 
several rivers, abundance of grass and scrub. The 
geological character of the country fae per ne 
miles was tertiary and secondary, i 
he saw large masses of sandstone. He then crossed 
a high pri , and for the remainder of his 





primary range 
advance met with little else than the older rocks, or 
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those of volcanic formation. He proceeded without 
meeting with any serious obstacle, and without 
encountering any of the natives, until he reached 
the centre of Australia. There he erected a pile of 
stones, planted the British flag, and enclosed within 
the pile a bottle containing a paper with a notice of 
the fact. This occurred on the 15th of June. On 
his progress north-west his difficulties commenced. 
The scrub was in places impenetrable, and he was 
obliged to make his route more easterly towards 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Water became scarce and 
the soil sandy. The vegetation hitherto met with 
had been principally scrub and gam trees, but on 
approaching the central regions he saw palm 
trees. Water was procured at a short distance 
under ground, but there was none on the 
surface. The country Mr. Stuart had 

through, after the first or MDonnell range, had 
been undulatory or flat; but on advancing north he 
came to ranges of mountainous hills, the principal 
of which he called the Murchison range, and from 
these hills the rivers that flow north-west and 
north-east take their rise. Looking from an emin- 
ence towards the west, he saw a high mountain and 
elevated ground. The valleys between the ranges 
of hills were fertile, and one river, which was flow- 
ing towards the north by west, was about ten 
chains wide, and had the appearance of being a 
constant stream. This he conceived to be the 
character of many of the creeks and springs that he 
came to. On looking towards the east, there were 
indications in the atmosphere of the presence of a 
large body of water behind the high land which 
bounded the horizon in that direction. Until he 
reached the range of hills, he had not seen many | 
natives, though numerous traces of them were 
frequently observed ; but they then began to show 
themselves, and made hostile signs. Two of them 
were first seen near the scrub, but as soon as Mr. 


it proved his anticipations to be correct, but because 
of the immense capabilities it opened up for the 
extension of a great empire in Australia, numbering 
perhaps a hundred millions of people, and also that 
it would now fairly open communication with the 
north-west coast. 

Mr. Bonney, a gentleman recently arrived from 
South Australia, stated that five months ago he was 
within a few hundred miles of the centre of 
Australia, and he could well appreciate the difficul- 
ties of travel which Mr. Stuart must have encoun- 
tered. He, however, thought that no hasty 
conclusions should be drawn from the result of the 
journey, in consequence of the totally different 
aspects which the country bore under different 
seasons. 

Col. Sykes, M-P., F.R.G.S., remarked upon the 
meteorological conditions of the equatorial region, 
observable in other quarters of the globe, with 
respect to rainfall, and said he saw no reason to 
suppose that North Australia was not equally well 
furnished with water during the south-west and 
north-east monsoons. The abundance of scrub 
showed that there must be moisture. 

Lord A. Churchill, M-P., F.R.G.S., stated that he 
had just received a letter from Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, bearing out the observations of Sir Roderick 
Murchison relative to the capabilities for the forma- 
tion of a colony in the northern part of Australia. 

Count Strzelecki, F.R.G.S., referred to the various 
theories which had been formed respecting the 
character of the interior, based upon the facts col- 
lected by former explorers in penetrating the country 
from different points, and said he was now very 
happy to recant the view he had adopted, that the 
interior was an arid desert. 

The President next briefly summed up the results 
of the exploration, and congratulated the society 
wpon the success which had attended it; and the 





Stuart approached they ran away. A few days 
afterwards they appeared in greater numbers, and, 
with menaces, made signs to his party to go back. 
It was in vain that Mr. Stuart made friendly 


demonstrations, and at last the natives threw a | 


shower of boomerangs at him. His men were 
ordered to load their guns, and as the savages 





meeting then adjourned to the 28th inst., when 
| the papers on the North Atlantic Telegraph will be 
| read. 





| LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuzs., Jan. 22.—ZJnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8 .— On 

“The Rise and Fall of the River 


approached nearer for the purpose of sur- | Wendie” by Mr. F. Braithwaite, 
rounding the little party, they were compelled | egg a et BR REN 
to fire. The savages did not desist from their | a Se 


attack, and a second volley was fired at them. | 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Stuart, with great | 
reluctance, felt obliged to retrace his steps. He | 
returned to the point he started from on the 9th of | 
tember, after having travelled upwards of 2,300 
iles in six months and two days, and having pene- 
trated within 250 miles south-west of the Gulf of | 
Carpentaria. The geological character of the | 
mountainous ranges was igneous, the appearance of | 
_— and other granitic rocks giving evidence of 

e presence of metallic treasures. Only one por- | 
tion of the route, for the distance of about sixty | 
miles, was sterile and sandy. 

The President noticed one curious fact, which | 
was, that an aged chief made a freemason sign to | 
Mr. Stuart, and showed great satisfaction when it | 
was answered. 

Sir Roderick Murchison eulogised the enterprising 
spirit shown both by Mr. Stuart in accomplishing 
such a remarkable expedition with the compara- | 
tively scanty means at his disposal, and by Messrs. | 
Chambers and Finke in providing the necessary | 
funds. He congratulated the country upon the | 
discovery of a territory in the interior so admirably | 
adapted for the purposes of colonisation, and he | 


expressed the hope that it would lead to an object ; I 


he had long had at heart, viz., the formation of a 
settlement in North Australia in the neighbourhood 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, or of Cambridge 
Gulf, along with the establishment of a naval 
port for the protection of our interests in the 
adjacent seas. Sir Roderick then acknowledged 
that he had hitherto entertained the theory, founded 
upon the observations of previous travellers, that 
the interior of the continent was a vast saline 
desert, and he frankly paid a compliment to Col. 
Gawler, the former governor of South Australia, 
for the persistency with which he had adhered to a 
contrary view. 

Col. Gawler, F.R.G.S., said that he rejoiced in the 
discovery which Mr. Stuart had made, not because 





Zoological Society of London, 9.—Upon 
“Some new Crustaceans,” by Mr. A. 
White ; with other Papers. 

| Wep., Jan. 23.—JBritish Archeological Association, 8}.—On 
“ Ancient British Walls,” by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson; on “ Remains of Glass 
found on the Site of a Roman Station 
in Hants,” by Rev. E. Kell and Mr. 
Syer Cuming. 

Society of Arts, 8.—On “Tea and Its Pro- 
daction in various Countries,” by Mr. 
Leonard Wray. 


| Tuurs., Jan. 24.—Royal Institution, 3.—On “ Electricity,” 


by Professor Tyndall. 

Fri., Jan. 25.—Royal Institution, 8—On “The Nature of 
the Deep-Sea Bed, and the Presence of 
Animal Life at Vast Depths in the 
Ocean,” Dr. G. C. Wallich. 

Sarvr., Jan. 26.—Royal Institution, 3.—On “ Inorganie 
Chemistry,” by Dr. E. Frankland. 





NewspaPer Sratistics.—-From the “ Newspaper 
Press Directory for 1861” we extract the following 
on the present position of the newspaper press :— 
There are now published in the United — 
1102 newspapers, distributed as follows :—Eng- 
land, 791; Wales, 28 ; Scotland, 138 ; Ireland, 132; 
British Isles, 13. Of these there are—39 daily 
papers published in England, § in Scotland, 12 in 
reland, and 2 in the British Isles. On reference to 
preceding editions of this useful Directory, we find 
the following interesting facts, viz. that in 1821 
there were published in the United Kingdom 267 
journals ; in 1831, 295; in 1841,472; and in 1851, 
563; but in 1861 there are now established and 
circulated 1102 papers, showing that an extraordi- 
nary impulse has been given to every description of 
newspaper enterprise. magazines now in course 
of publication, including the quarterly reviews, 
number 481, of which no less than 207 are of a 
decidedly religious churacter. Among these, the 
Church of England has its special organs; and the 
Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and other Christian communities, are fully 
represented in this branch of literature 





OBITUARY. 


Rev. Dr. Pacant.—This celebrated divine of the 
Roman Catholic Church died suddenly at Rome, on 
the night following Christmas Day, from an attack 
of spasms in the region of the heart, at the age of 
fifty-four. He was “General” of the order of the 
Institute of Charity, founded by the late Abbé 
Rosmini, the same individual whom the “Saturday 
Review” lately held up to the admiration of the 
English public as a divine considerably in advance 
of his order, and we think with some reason. Dr. 
John Baptist Pagani, his successor in the —— 
ship, was well known in England, where he lived 
from 1837 till the death of Rosmini, in 1855. He 
had acted as theological tutor in the Roman 
Catholic college, at Prior Park, near Bath; 
and subsequently had presided over the col- 
lege at Ratcliffe, Leicestershire. He was well 
known in the literary world of his co-re 
ligionists as. the author of “Anima ¥ 
“Christian Perfection,” “The Church of the Living 
God,” “The Manna of the New Covenant,” “ Via 
Crucis,” “The Way of Heaven,” &¢., and was @ 
valuable and extensive contributor to Seavini’s 
“ Theologia Moralis,” a work of established reputa- 
tion in Roman Catholic seminaries. He was @ 
native of Novarra, in northern Italy, the son of 
respectable parents, and had cultivated the belles 
lettres with some success as a youth before entering 
on the ecclesiastical state. 





NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sir, —I enjoyed reading your review of my book, 
Next to being called wise, I know of no greater 
treat than being called a fool; it places one at 
either one or the other of the poles. 

I also enjoyed the review, because you so neatly 
avoided the facts and principles enumerated, by a 
literary ——. of Roman candles, artisti 
grouped with other fireworks, so as effectively to 
hide the granite hill in the background. 

Frankly, I almost wished you had had an attack 
of ophthalmia as severe, as intense, as agonising, as 
I had when receiving the proof sheets from the 
printer. I found myself compelled to return them 
without examination, sending the request that the 
reader in his office correct for the- press. 

I really hoped that the reference made by me to 
my affliction, proved by loss of sight im one eye, 
would have caused a few rays of sympathy to warm 
me by kindness from reviewers. ee 

The assault should have been on the principles 
and facts: batter them down if you can. 

As the public attention is towards the “super- 
natural,” a second notice or review, — the 
good points of the subject, would be fair.—l am, 
sir, yours truly, J. JONES, Peckhém. 

P.S.—The statement respecting the “Stuart 
blight” I copied from a work in my library, pub- 
lished by John Murray, 1837. Poor Tarquimius 
got tacked to the Catholics by mistake—the copy 
was “Roman blight.” The “Prince Haris 
clause, had annoyed me much before your review; 
“and” had been placed in the wrong position by the 
compositor, and I had corrected the whole clause in 
December, with other errors which only a country 
printer would have disgraced himself with allowing 
to appear. Su-Be 

16th January, 1861. 


| enn! 

Ix connection with the new theological contro- 
versy that has arisen, a third and cheap edition of 
Mr. Miall’s “Bases of Belief: an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the light of 

nised facts and principles,” will be shortly . 
published by Messrs. Arthur Hall and Co. 

Soura Kexsrseron Mussum.—During the week 
ending 12th Jan. 1861, the visitors have been as 
follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free 
days, 4644 ; on Monday, and Tuesday, free evenings 
2951; On the three students’ days (admission to 
the public 6d), 2740667 ; andstudents’ evening, Wed- 
nesday, 279; Saturday evening conversazione, 
Lambeth School of Art.. Total 11,581. From the 
opening of the Museum, 1,827,130 
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CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Aw Ishmaelite in literature has been removed by 
death from the world, in the person of Charles Jean 
Baptiste Jacquot, better known to the world of 
letters under his assumed name of Eugene Mire- 
court. Besides numerous articles inserted in jour- 


nals and literary periodicals, he published several 
novels, amongst which may be noted, “ La Famille 
d@Arthenay,” “Madame de Tencin,” and “Les 
Confessions de Marion Delorme.” The latter work, 
which is a remarkable study of the reign of Louis 
XML, cannot, without injustice, be placed in the 
rank of immoral publications. The writer is better 
known, however, by his “ Biographies Contempor- 
aines.” In these he ministered to a very question- 
able curiosity respecting the private lives of living 
men and women who have attained fame in the 
walks of literature, art, and politics, The fortune 
of these publications was his misfortune. If his 
hand was.not actually and designedly against every 
one, almost every name he had handled biographically 
was against him. The consequence was actions for 
libel and severe sentences, which obliged him at 
length to expatriate himself to St. Petersburg, where, 
after a painful struggle against circumstances, he 
died not many weeks ago, still young, far from his 
country, and in misery. . 

From St. Petersburg comes also the intelligence 
that Prince P. Dolgorouki has just been found 
guilty of contumacy by the Senate of Moscow, 
and has been condemned to lose his titles and estates, 
and to exile in Siberia, for not having obeyed the 
injunction requiring him ts re-enter Russia, and for 
having published abroad his work, “La Verité sur 
la Russie,” which the Grand Duchess Marie said to 
one of her acquaintances, “contains nothing but 
the truth.” 

Bibliography was cultivated by the French more 
systematically, and at a period far earlier, than it 
was amongst ourselves. Before the “ Publishers’ 
Circular” existed the “Journal Général de 1’Im- 
primerie et de la Librarie,” giving account of new 
works published, book-sales, legal decisions, and 

lic ments having reference to the press, &c. 

is now in its fiftieth year. Recently it has 
blished a “‘ Chronique” of current facts respecting 
orem and authors, with notices of improvements in 
the art of printing. The last number continues 
from previous numbers, in chronological order, a 
variety of interesting legislative acts relative to 
copyright in literary property. For example, under 
date the 15th Feb., 1553, we read :—“ By special 
favour, full power and royal authority has been 
iven to Michel de Vascosan, printer and sworn 
ler of the University of Paris, for the term of 

ten years, for all books that the said Vascosan shall 
hereafter print, which have not been previously 
printed in this kingdom, and six years for those 
which shall have been reprinted and illustrated 
with notable corrections, augmentations, and addi- 
tions, to commence from the day and date of the 
first impression of each of the said books; that 
none in this kingdom, country, land, or seignories 
shall be able, pending and during the said time, to 
int, cause to be printed, vend and retail the books 
him thus corrected, amended, and imprinted, 
until the said time shall have expired, with inhibi- 
tion,” &c. A royal patent, of the 10th of June, 1557, 
is given, “by which it is permitted to Louis Masse, 
doctor and advocate in the Court of Parliament of 
Provence, to .cause to be printed the statutes of the 
said county by him collected, and several commen- 
taries by him composed on the said statutes ; all 
printers, booksellers, and merchants are inhibited 
and forbidden to print, cause to be printed, or 
expose for sale, the same statutes and commentaries 
in the kingdom of France and county of ‘Provence, 
during the time and term of eight years, counting 
from the day and date of the first impression, under 
the penalty of the confiscation of the said books,” 
roe The wa fy Ey sy in 1553 was given for 
ears, and in or eight in 1578 is 

pod 969 to five years. The odth March, 1578, 
Henry III. granted a privilege to Schastien Nivelle 
pagent o hook, in these terms :—“The king per- 
its Scbastien Nivelle, to print the ‘Sommaire de 
YHistoire des Francais,’ forbidding all others to 























print or sell the said book, within five years, count- 
ing from the day that it shall be printed, under 
penalty,” &c. The “Chronique” chronicles a series 
of letters patent and legal decisions of the same 
character. 

Here is a book which it is to be supposed must 
not be read; it has not fallen in our way, and of 
course we cannot pronounce upon its demerits. 
But if “Bouis bouis, Bastringues et Caboulots” 
should happen to come into any one’s possession, 
he ought to know that the author, publisher, and 
printer of the work were cited the other day before the 
correctional tribunal, sitting at Paris, charged with 
having committed an outrage on public morals and 
good manners. The tribunal has condemned the 
author to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
sixteen francs, the publisher to three months’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of three hundred francs, and 
the printer to a fine of one hundred francs. The 
three, in addition, have to pay all the costs of the 
action. By this decision the author would ap- 
pear to be regarded as the lesser sinner, and the 
publisher as the greater. The poor printer, the 
passive instrument, so to speak, escapes imprison- 
ment, but is muleted in one hundred francs. 

The third volume of the “Mémoires de M. 
Guizot” has recently appeared. It contains seven 
chapters, and of these six are devoted to the subject 
of public instruction. Each of these chapters is 
nearly a complete treatise—this on primary instruc- 
tion, that on secondary, this other on superior in- 
struction. “Would you be edified about academies 
and literary institutions ?” says a critic. “Consult 
chapter nineteen. Do you interest yourself in his- 
torical studies? You eannot do better than read 
chapter twenty. Are you perhaps a minister of 
public instruction? Take up this volume, it ap- 
pears to have been written a for you.” 
Meanwhile the wits will have their joke, and the 
mot runs, in literary circles: “M. Guia fait 
Vhistoire son consulat.” 

The festivities of the New Year are nearly ended, 

and although carnival commenced vigorously on 
Twelfth Night, it is not so boisterous as to interfere 
with the anticipations of publishers in finding a 
marke for new and good books. Among new books 
is a curiosity of an almanack, which we may point 
out to those who take interest in the old languages 
of the troubadours. “Armana prouvenceau per 
lou bel an de Dieu, 1861, adouba e publica de la 
man de felibre, marco li luno, &c.” Didot’s new 
biographical dictionary (‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,”) has reached the 32d volume, including 
from “Louise de Savoie” down to “ Martial.” 
Victor Bujeaud writes “Chronique protestante de 
lAngoumois,” in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
M. L. de Colomb, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
infantry, has produced a work of geographical 
interest—“ Notice sur les oasis du Sahara et les 
routes qui y conduisent.” Our indefatigable friend 
Francisque Michel—whom you may find one day in 
the dimness of the Sorbonne, another in the straight- 
ness of the imperial ge and a third, perhaps, 
on the Kamptulicon of the British Museum, 
collating ancient manuscripts, unearthing the 
literature of the Basques, or collecting the argot of 
thieves, gipsies, and other vagabonds, doing service 
in between to our early English chronicles and 
legends—has appeared in a light which will enable 
him to speak knowingly on horse-flesh at New- 
market or Barnet, should he ever venture to either 
of these places. He writes on the past and future 
of studs—“Du passé et de l'avenir des haras.” 
His researches have been into the traffic, the 
denomination and breed of horses, in France chiefly, 
before 1789. 
» Here is a work of another character—“ Lettre de 
Sainte Vierge,” or, to translate fully, “ Letter of the 
Holy Virgin, found in the temporary chapel of 
Notre-Dame of Africa, and ‘addressed to Louis- 
Antoine- A: in Pavy, bishop of Algiers, aug- 
mented by the reply to the Akhbar, and the salutary 
advice of the Blessed Virgin Mary to her indiscreet 
devotees; first published in 1673.” A book affecting 
ourselves is entitled “L’Angleterre devant la 
France,” by Metiviers de Vals, “a rapid exposé of 
the numerous griefs of Fran inst England, 
followed by a ive examination of the sea 
and land forces, and the financial condition of the 
two nations.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


Lrrerary News.—Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, of 
Great Marlborough Street, announce the following 
works in their Tist of publications forthcoming :— 
“Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William 
IV. and Victoria,” by the Duke of Buckingham. 
“The Life and Correspondence of Admi Sir 
Charles Napier, from his Private Papers,” by Major- 
General E. Napier. “The Medical: Missionary in 
China; a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience,” 
by William Lockhart. A New Historical Work by 
Miss Freer. Mea: from the Quarterly,” by 
James Hannay. “The my 85% Sportsman in the 
Western Prairies,” by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. 
“Seasons with the Sea-Horses; or, Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Northern Seas,” by James Lamont, 
Esq., F.G.S. “Ten Years’ among the ——— 
Ethiopians,” by T. J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., Cons 
for Fernando Po. “Memoirs of Royal Ladies,” by 
Emily S. Holt. ‘The Secret History of the Court 
of France under Louis XV.” “The Autobiography 
of a Stage Coachman,” by Thomas Cross. “A 
Saunter through the West End,” by Leigh Hunt. 
“Katherine and her Sisters,’ by Lady Emil 
Ponsonby. ‘No Church,” by the Author of “ Hig 
Church.” “Ice Bound,” by Walter Thornbury. 
“My Share of the World, an Autobiography,” by 
Frances Browne. “The Cravens of Beech Mall,” by 
Mrs. Guise. “Next Door,” by Mrs. Thompson. 
A New Story by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, &c. 

Institution or Civ. Enoineers.—A Telford 
gold medal and a council premium of books 
for the session of 1860, were awarded to 
James J. Berkley, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., for a paper 
entitled, ‘‘On Indian Railways, with a Description 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway.” This 
contribution to the proceedings of the institution 
was written in India by the author, who is chief 
engineer to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company, whose service he entered in the year 
1849, and whose entire scheme of railways he has. 
projected and constructed to their present advanced 
state of progress. The projects comprise the two 
celebrated railway inclines up the Syhadrees or 
Ghauts of Western India. One of these—the Bhore 
Ghaut incline—is rapidly drawing towards comple- 
tion. It contains twenty-five tunnels through 
basaltic rock within the short space of thirteen 
miles. Upwards of 32,000 men are employed upon 
it under Messrs. Adamson and Clowser, the managers 
for the well-known contractors, Messrs. Tredwell. 
To give some conception of the magnitude of the 
works, we may miention that in the month of 
November five tons of gunpowder per diem were 
consumed, and that work to the amount of £40,000 
was executed within one month. The completion 
of this incline is urgently demanded by the com- 
merce and population of India, and when finished, 
will be the greatest engineering work in India, and 
among the most stupendous of any age or country. 
Mr. Berkley, the engineer, was a pupil of the late 
Robert Stephenson, . M.P., and enjoys the 
honourable distinction of a special mark of favour 
from that great master of his profession. 

An Estimate or Vourarre.—With regard to 
Voltaire’s attacks on the Christian religion, the 
subject is one far too weightily momentous to be 
entered on here. But this much we may say. In 
the first place, it was impossible for a man of 
Voltaire’s character, turn of mind, mode of life, 
culture, and surroundings, to have anything like an 
idea of the real spirit, foundation, and tendencies of 
Christianity ; nor had he ever regarded the question 
in anything but a doctrinal and polemical point of 
view, and with that essentially French democrat 

rinciple of changing, destroying, treating with 
hatred or ridicule things that nought but an infinite 
feeling of love, reverence, and humility, could ever 
make in any degree comprehensible. In the second, 
be it remembered, what face Christianity, so called, 
had presented on the Continent through many cen- 
turies, and still presented in Voltaire’s time. en 
vice the most atrocious, tyranny, indolence, avarice, 
and the constant effort to keep men’s minds down to 
a level of brutish ignorance and stagnant demoralisa- 
tion were the common characteristics of the minis- 
ters of what Voltaire and nearly all France with 
him, were accustomed to regard as the Christian 
religion.— Once a Week, 
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Now ready, 8vo., price 7s..6d., by post, 8s., pp. 396, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 

ANIMAL, COPPER, and BRONZE ARTICLES in 
the MUSEUM of the ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. By 
W. R. WILDE, M.D., M.R.LA. With 377 Illustrations. 


London and Edinburgh: Wiiiiams and Noreate. Dublin: 


Hopegs, Saurrn, and Co., and at the Academy House, 
from Mr. Clibborn. 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 


Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—Era, October 14, 1860. 








Just ready, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 


HOICE THOUGHTS FROM 
SHAKESPERE. ° 


By the Author of “The Book of Familiar Quotations.” 


London: Wurirraker & Co. 





Second edition, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 


“An excellent little work.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: WuirtTaKker & Co. 





LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the 
SIXTH EDITION, partially re-written, materially 
ERT and thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF 
ILLUMINATION by J. W. BRADLEY, B.A., and T. G. 
GOODWIN, B.A., with Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price ls. By Post for 14 stamps. 


Wrxsor and Newron, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


LLUMINATION.—Outlines from 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. Designed by 
¥. 8S. A. Plain 1s, 6d. each; partly coloured 3s. each, 
Packets of four in appropriate wrapper, plain 6s each. 
partly coloured 12s. each. 
Whuysor and Newron, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 


N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 


EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Headache. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 





Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Henry RENsHAW, 356, Strand. 





Just ready, price 2s, 6d., 


OETICAL READING BOOK; 
With Aids for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase and 
Criticism. 


By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D., and W. IHNE, Ph.D. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1861. Book I 
of “ Milton's Paradise Lost,” which has been prescribed, is 
included in this volume. 


Edinburgh: James Gorpoy, 51, Hanover Street. 
London: Hamiitron, ADAMs and Co. 





This day is published, price 9s., 


HE C€DIPUS COLONEUS OF 

SOPHOCLES, with Notes, intended principally to 

Explain and Defend the Text of the Manuscripts, as op- 
posed to Conjectural Emendation. 


By the Rey. C, E. PALMER, M.A. 


Cambridge: Deicurox, BELL, anp Co. 
London: BELL anp Daupy. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the. largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
‘rghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 


No. L, NOW READY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS; 
A MAGAZINE 


OF 


THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Thirty-Two pages demy octavo, elegantly printed on superior paper, and done up in a 
Tastefully Illustrated Wrapper. 


Ovr title will in some measure indicate our intentions. We aim to entertain and amuse ; but, at the same 
time, instruct. We intend to store our “ Magazine” with such variety of matters as will be suited to the 
tastes of thinking men and women of all classes ; and, altogether, we design to take a wider range in 
style and subjects than is to be found in any other monthly Magazine published at Twopence. 


There have been so many fair promises made, only to be broken ; so many fine pros} published, 
only to be disregarded ; that we feel a large amount of diffidence in stating distinctively our plan and 
objects. 

The Literature we shall present to our readers Will be adapted to old and young, grave ond gay. 
Tae Man or Bustvgss, in his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find therein wherewith to 
relax his overwrought mind. Tue TraveLier may beguile the tediousness of his journey; and minds of 
every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages something adapted to their taste. But while we 
shall, in the more thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give realities for the matter-of- 
fact, and instruction and amusement for those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 
amusement alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than the solid. 

Our most important speciality, after the variety, originality, and superior style of our Literature, will 
be the beauty of our Illustrations. We intend to ornament our pages with emblematical cuts, vignettes, 
and initial-letters of a pleasing and poetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly illustrated ; 
and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and occasional portraits. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Next Week will be published, the Second Series of 
HOOD’S OWN; 
OR, 
LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


Illustrated with Numerous Woodcuts. In one vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth. 





EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 





THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE. BY A POPULAR WRITER. 
Now Ready, 10s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTERS. 





GENERAL GARIBALDI AT HOME. SKETCHED BY ONE OF GARIBALDI'S FRIENDS. 
Now Ready, 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


GENERAL GARIBALDI; 


Or, TRAVELS FROM ROME TO LUCERNE. Comprising a visit to the Mediterranean Islands of 
La Madalena and Caprera, and General Garibaldi’s Home. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Stcdio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d:, post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ABMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 


Best. Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s.. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book e, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
etter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 


Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 














OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hail 

Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 

receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 

to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


GtAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, ls. ; 
Best Make, 21s, Any person can use them, T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Merti.’s Lane, London, W.C. 








yAMi.y ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 


on Carriages or Needlework, 6s,; Best Style, 
12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. een 


pm nesige! Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbeurn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





DING CARDS—For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
ys a Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Printed for 2s., post free —N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stemps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal aver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. "s Lane, London, W.C. 





yuE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s..each ; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
All Orders 


to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancer STATES, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with En: 
= ea sr a a of May 26th. 
y Brown ‘oLsoN, to Her Majesty th order 
from Buckingham Palace. It in tee eae 


3 is it favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and es; ly suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INV. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sERtEs of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition, 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. : 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
can be supplied at the Works; Graham Street; 96, 

New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ME. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
GONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extrac: 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 


stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenihgs, by a movable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 


impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 


these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
specimens may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultati 


ons free. .Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask ‘for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.— Understanding 
that nelpbed ees an a being — 7 
some unprin in our city to ve the public 
with an Ceacue Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word ‘‘ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


_—— 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALE From NewrounpLanp, AND THE Licnt Brown 
From Norway. 


AEE Supplies of the present Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 
and the off nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 





The Light Brown Loge | more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 


No higher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, Is 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, eta anak mania aes quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 6d, Measure. 


At 79, St, Paul's Churchyard. 





Lie 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


D 


NEW-YEAR’S' GIFTS. 


i he most appropriate offerings for this 
Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. None can be more ac- 
ceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR. OIL, 


For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Bestows onthe Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Illustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Strect, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 


Black or Coloured, with ry Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 


Poky’s ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 
out with Silk, and ited, 42s.; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 
ready. Choice ad infinitum. Ub and directions for 











THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 
HE TREATISE, “ GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
aceuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without. the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained; while their success is guaranteed 
in the. most difficult cases, even when ether methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist Tho 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 
GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 


For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, ent Daneen, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL — from 4 to 8 guineas 


Best in + warr: 
LIVERPOOL 194, DUKE STREET. ; 
Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, imcluding consumption, 
diseases of chest, and the organs. Preven- 
times better than cure; be Seopeine ages, 
season, with a Supp ly © 
"S COUGH LOZENGES, 

KEATING cnapen-omae “4 


per set. 





and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. and 10s, 6d. each, by THomas Keatina, Chemist, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility, 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d, 
4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 51, each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. Anprews, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 

“Se ber 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:-— 
‘“‘T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa, and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy. 

Mr, Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at “Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall’s Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract fromthe ‘ Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—“ In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last mine months.—Signed 
Joun Tour, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856."” 

“Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only 








LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate eure of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon which 
their action depends as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair until they have tried how far they may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medici itis unh tingly 
to the notice of the world at large, who, ‘although perhaps 
prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 
instance to acvept the position and high medical qualifica- 
tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 
ness of the theory that “ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 








Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 


March 20, 1849. 
Srr,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the cc 
to accomplish this object. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 





Y 


parts y 
pone URE. 


Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
likely to to do good. W. T. Branpe. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 

For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. 


For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most gm 





now feel is an irregularity in the action of my towels which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I am, sir, your very. obedient servant, 
Grorcr BowpDLer.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the pad ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Haxt’s AGENTS, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d, ; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
ANDREWS, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for ‘“‘ Cleveland's.” 





d to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 
auce of keeping the bowels open, and for this p he has 
always been in the pia ay of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 
dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
glassful should be taken every morning. Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 
assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay, and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 10s., 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 





ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — 
CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of ‘the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy neg 





‘RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
cipal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
ts direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be id with ia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act as a 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
2is., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country 
Barctay, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 








most Price, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete ex of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions pra by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.RC.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
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DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING 


PALMER AND CO CO’S VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per th., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale br 
Patmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenw: 
London, E.C. 











A New Edition of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE.— 
By JOSEPH KAHN, 


Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in the Royal 
and Imperial Universities of Vienna, Erlungen, &e. &e. 


This popular work (which has been translated into four 
different languages) has —_ gone bor Ey a Edi- 
tions of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 
knowledge on subjects which involve the means of securing 
moral and physical happiness. 

Price One Shilling, or free by post (in an envelope) for 
eighteen stamps, 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or from 
the Author's Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 





Dr. CURTIS'S MEDICAL WORK, MANHOOD. 
Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price Is., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 


Directions for restoration to Health ag as werd a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous wn Dee their Preven 

result of 25 years ie Seer By Dr JL. 1, CURIS, 
No. t. ALBEMARLE st PICCADILLY, 

DO Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


a eet tee coeds tase Galea a nell 
little work, which: points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily 
March 27, 1 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whetnes Sot green Seen ee een Or eae 
er clergyman.”—Sun, Evening Paper. 

London: Published by J, Atten, 20, Warwick Lane; 

Cornhill. 


(rete 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES AFTER 
USE, IS INSURED BY 


D®. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine W: ee 
rane 6 8 oe yee Yeovil—" A eae Le seta 2s. 9d. box, 
observed that she had suffered for years from an 
er te tl many pounds on other medicines 


other coughs, colds, &c.—Ince Gamis."” 

To singers and lic are invaluable for 
clearing and e voice. ey have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. 1 2s. 9d. and Ils. per Sold 
by all Druggists. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for In whichis the cause of nearly all the 
Seon fe we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
ormly grateful and aeaneiaeahs oath Seereagrere 
r Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's 
Piils” act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 


Sold in bottles ‘at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 


i 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to ronee any of the imita- 
tions which have sprung up uence of the success of 
** NORTON’S eaMOMILE PI 


HoOLLowar’s One T and PILLS. 

—SAFE CONDUCT.—If it be not possible at all 
times to prevent disease, it is always easy to apply 
Holloway’s remedies to check its serious character or render 
it mild in its progress. Friends and relations would do well 
to act on this advice so soon as. they perceive the slightest 
irregularity of function. Sande or oe 








UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, 

Impositions, and Deceptions fully E Sent free 

for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Beore Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 
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15, Great Marieonoves Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SIX YEARS of a TRAVELLER’S LIFE 


in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRANCESCO VALDEZ, 
Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 
vols, with numerous Illustrations. (This day. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G. 2 vols. 8yo. agen: 30s. 

{Next week. 

BRITISH ARTISTS from HOGARTH 
to TURNER, being a Series of Biographical Sketches. 
By WALTER THORNBURY, 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr Thornbury writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. 

The interest of his sketches is unquestionable.”"—Examiner. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 
ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 

“These volumes are eminently worthy of perusal, and are 
by far the best travels which contain any account of 
Switzerland and Italy."—Herald. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 
of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 10s, 6d., elegantly bound. 
“A most charming volume, one which all women and 
most men would be proud to possess.”—Chronicle. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1861, under the especial Patronage of her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. 30th Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., 
with the arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN THE 

REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 

UISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 

D CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to her 

Majesty. Second edition. With Illustrations, and 
Map 4 

a BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, + ie 2 vols., with Plates, 21s. 

“A very pleasant, le book.""—Athenzum. 

TWELVE O'CLOCK A Christmas 
Story. By the Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
Bound and Illustrated. 

“ An amusing story, full of point and vigour. No reader 
will lay it down till he has finished it.” 

SIR BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY 
ROMANCE; or, Domestic Annals of the. Aristocracy 
Price 5s, bound and illustrated, forming the New ~ poe 
of HURST AND BLACKETT’S Sranpaxp Lipraky. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 


Author of “ COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 3 vols. 
WORLD’S VERDICT. By the 
Author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” &. 3 vols. 
“©The World’s Verdict’ is in many respects better than 
most novels. It fixes the attention at first and maintains it 
to the end. It contains a story, and a very good one. It is 
well written in every respect. Correctness, 
grace, and clearness it every pra ani t 
the tale is somewhat tragic, i- is a great pleasure to read it. 
Fae pa peer eh grown man and woman who likes a 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 


Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 


MAGDALEN HAVERING. 33 vols. 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
By LADY EMILY PONSONBY, Author of “The 
Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 














ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Each Work in 1 vol., price Ss. elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated, any of which may be had separately. 

HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
ANDARD LIBRAR 


8T 4 
OF CHEAP EDITION! OF F POPULAR MODERN 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 


Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 


By 
14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 





ALBEMARLE Srereet, Jan., 1861. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXVIL., is published this day. 
CONTENTS: 

Canada. 

Welsh Literature. 

Tron. 

Motley’s United Netherlands. 

Italy. 

Dogs of Romance and History. 

. Oxford Essays and Reviews. 

Finance and the Income Tax. 


_ 


go 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D. D., late 


Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN. Con- 
densed Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


mI. 
ANCIENT LAW: ITS CONNECTION 
with the EARLY HISTORY of SOCIETY, and its 


RELATION to MODERN IDEAS. By H. SUMNER 
MAINE. 8vo. 


THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 


of CHARLES ABBOT, FIRST LORD COLCHESTER. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


¥. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
LORD MACAULAY: a Correspondence with 'the Bishop 
of Exeter in 1849. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S 
INN CHAPEL. By Rev. Dr. THOMSON. 8vo. 


vm. 

MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED NETHERLANDS; and Detailed Account of the 
Spanish Armada. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


CAPTAIN FORBES’S ICELAND; Its 


Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. Illustrations. Post 
Svo. 14s, 


Ix. 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERU- 
SALEM; an Answer to the “Edinburgh Review.” By 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


% 

GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S 
PRIVATE DIARY. A Narrative of his Travels, Personal 
Services, and Public Events, 1812-14. By Rev. H. RAN- 
DOLPH. Map. 2 vols. 8yvo. 26s. 


XL 

GREAT SAHARA; Or, Wanderings 
South of the Atlas Mountains. By Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 15s. 


THE WELLIN GTON or-epgpenant 
TARY DESPATCHES. Vol. 7. 8vo.. 20s. 


xu, 

JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND 
COPENHAGEN. By HORACE MARRYAT. Ilustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S PER- 
SONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON. 8vo. 12s 


= ae : 
SUNDAY : its Origin, History, and Pre- 
sent Obligations. The Bampton Lectures for 1860. By Rev. 
Dr. HESSEY. 8yo. 14s. 


xVL 
MR. FORSTER’S DEBATES ON THE 
GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. Post 8vo. 12s. 


XVI. ‘ 
IRON DEFENCES: An Answer to’ the 


“ Quarterly Review.” By Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
Svo. 2s. 
xvi. ; ie 
ANTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Uses, 
and Value as Interpreters of Ancient History and Art. By 
Rey. C. W. KING. Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. 


XIX. 
MR. GOUGER’S PERSONAL NARRA- 
TIVE OF TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING IN A BURMESE 
PRISON. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarie Street. 
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ROUTLEDGE, 


WARNE & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Bulstrode Whitelocke’s Memoirs. By R. H. 
WHITELOCKE. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 

The Rise and Progress of the Dutch Republic. 


By J. L. Motley, Author of “The History of the United 
Netherlands.” Crown Svo. cloth, 3 vols., 18s. 


White’s (Rev. James) New History of England ; 
with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 850 
pp., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pepper’s Play-Book of Metals, Mines, and 
8 geen With 300 Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 
48. 

Eliza Cook’s Poems. With a Portrait, and 
numerous IHustrations by Gilbert, &c. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s With a Memoir 
and Notes by Offor, principally from Bunyan’s Works ; 
with Portrait and 110 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 
Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Barnard’s Landscape Painting in Water-Colours. 
A New and Revised Edition, with Coloured and Tinted 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


Campbell’s Poetical —. With Steel Ilus- 
trations from Ww. hig R.A, anda 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. Be My gilt edges, ae 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural 
malia). By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 480 Original 


Designs by Wolf, “to Weir, Colman, &c. 1 vol., 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 18s. 


Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Illustrated Natural History. 
With 500 Engravings by Harvey. 1 vol. post 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

Hours with the Best Authors. With 
16 Steel Portraits. 2 vols. demy Syo. cloth, 10s. 


Purday’s Church and Home Tune-Book, with 
Single and Double Chants. Square royal, cloth limp, 6d, 


Handbook of Whist. By G. F. Pardon. Im- 
perial 16mo. boards, with Diagrams, 6d. 


Chinn ad hones Pane By G. 


COOKE (the “Ti 


). New 
Edition, with Maps and 
63. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 


Gerald Massey’s Complete Poetical Works (New 
Volume of Leeteness 3s. 6d, British Poets). With 
Illustrations 
gilt edges, 3s. 


+ om, Foster, am. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
Life of the Earl of 


Dundonald. 
ALLEN, Author of “‘ The Battles of the Bs avy.” 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 3a. 6d 


Every-Day Chemistry: a Familiar Explanation 
of the Chemical Principles connected with Every-Day 
Life. By A. SIBSON, F.C.S. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 


2s. 6d. 


Facts for Farmers and Agricultural Students. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 


Bush W: of a Naturalist; or, Notes on 
the Field Sports and Fauna of Australia Felix. By an 
OLD BUSHMAN. Feap. 8yo. cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


Garibaldi’s Autobiography. By Dumas. The 
18th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. boards, with Portrait, 2s ; 
or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. EMERSON’S NEW WORK.—Popular Edition. 


The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Embracing Fate, Power, Worship, Behaviour, Wealth, 
Beauty, Culture, re ig Considerations by ‘the Way. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 

«a In ordering, please specify Routledge’s Edition. 

Routledge’s Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 
STAUNTON. With 800 Iilustrations by John Gilbert. 

In 3 vols. ri. 8vo. cloth ‘gilt, £2 16s. 


half calf extra, marbled edges, £3 7s. 6d. 
calf extra, £3 15s. 




















half , gilt tops, £3 10s. 

half moroceo, gilt edges, £3 15s. 

full , gilt = gilt edges, £4 103. 
full , antique, gilt edges, £4 10s. 


Numbers 1 and 2 of the NEW REISSUE of ROUT- 
LEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE, in Threepenny Weekly 
Numbers, are now ready for delivery. 

G@ A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Present Books of all 
Prices can be had Gratis on application to the Publishers. 





London: Farringdon Street. New York: 56, Walker 
Street. 
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